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“PreEsENTING THE EDITORIAL 
STAFF 


GLADYS A. CORYELL, Editor 


Hs read the introductions of the two previous editors, the present editor 

eased back comfortably into the Captain’s chair. This, by precedent, was a 
sea voyage on which we were to embark on the S.S. ‘Southern California.” True, 
we must chart our course carefully; measure accurately with sextant and compass; 
maintain a sharp lookout to sight treacherous shoal or jagged reef. There always 
would be the danger of sudden storm to challenge the strength of our craft, veils 
of fog to blur or conceal what lies ahead, and Davy Jones’ locker down below 
waiting the catch of the unwary. But despite any such perils a safe and pleasant 
voyage seems assured; and a sea voyage does imply ordinarily a very pleasant mode 
of travel, relaxation from tension and strain, a sense of infinite time and space. 
With instruments and charts at hand we began to chart our course for the coming 
two years, when suddenly we discovered we were already launched—the fall issue 
a pasted dummy, manuscripts on hand and being edited for the winter issue, the 
spring issue in the planning stage. This is no leisurely voyage on which we are 
embarking. This is violation of time and space; a telescoping of past, present and 
future bringing yesterday and tomorrow into today. If we are to retain our nautical 


metaphor we must revise it. Our good “S. S. Southern California” must become 
“Space Ship PLTJ” already hurtling ahead with supersonic speed. 

To keep us from becoming nothing but splutter, explosion and “swish,” we have 
drafted a ground crew with superior judgment and experience, and a hand-picked 
group of super-women for the flight crew. As Captain of PLT], therefore, it is my 
privilege to present them to you. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


HELEN BRAGDON is General Director of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Besides her Ph.D. she has been awarded four LL.D.s. Her pro- 
fessional experience includes service as teacher and dean, and later as president of 
Lake Erie College. She has occupied important positions in various professional 
organizations, and is now serving as a member of the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO and a member of the Executive Committee of the National Con- 
ference for Mobilization of Education. EVELYN CARRINGTON, Ph.D., is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Texas State College for Women, and a member of 
numerous professional organizations. She is a Fellow of the American Psycho- 
logical Association; Fellow, International Council of Women Psychologists and 
Editor of the Newsletter; and past president of the Texas Division of the A.A.U.W. 
She has authored many bulletins and articles in the field of mental hygiene. HAZEL 
DAVIS, Ph.D., is Assistant Director in the Research Division of the N.E.A. with 
her fields of specialization including personnel administration in education and 
financial administration of schools. She is the Editor of the 1949 yearbook of the 
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American Association of School Administrators on American School Buildings. 
CLARA McMAHON, Ph.D., former Associate Editor of the Pi Lambda Theta 
Journal, resigned her teaching position at The Johns Hopkins University to take 
a government position with the Federal Civil Defense Administration. She is now 
a professional writer for the Office of Training and Education, in the Methods and 
Materials Division, writing bulletins, manuals, administrative guides and hand- 
books to be used in teaching civil defense. MAY V. SEAGOE, Ph.D., is well- 
known to all Pi Lambda Thetans as a past president of the organization. She has 
been a teacher, counselor and director of research in the public schools. In her 
present position as Professor of Education at U.C.L.A. she has served on important 
committees in the Academic Senate, has conducted numerous workshops, and is 
in great demand as an institute speaker. She has published a great many research 
articles and is again Vice-President of the Southern California Educational Re- 
search and Guidance Association. KATHRYN STEINMETZ is a former PLT 
vice-president. She has taught in the elementary and junior high schools and has 
been dean of girls and principal, all in the Chicago Public Schools system. Since 
1948 she has been District Superintendent of forty-four elementary schools. She 
is President of the National Council of Administrative Women in Education and 
a member of numerous professional organizations. HELEN WALKER, another 
past president of Pi Lambda Theta, with Ph.D. from Columbia and LL.D. from 
Iowa Wesleyan, is Professor of Education at Columbia. She has been president of 
the American Statistical Association as well as serving on its Board of Directors, 
secretary-treasurer and later on president of the American Educational Research 
Association, and has served on the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. for a period 
of years. A complete revision of her book on Mathematics Essential for Elementary 
Statistics appeared last June. 


ASSOCIATE AND ASSISTANT EDITORS 


VIRGINIA RICHARD, Associate Editor, has unusually good qualifications for 
she is not only interested in writing and editing, but she earned her bachelor’s 
degree at U.C.L.A. in philosophy. The philosophical attitude, we find, is a potent 
antidote when deadlines are here and materials are not. On completing her under- 
graduate work, Virginia served as secretary in the philosophy department and later 
as teaching assistant in the School of Education where she earned her master of arts 
degree. Since 1944 she has been an Administrative Assistant and acting Credentials 
Counselor for the School of Education at U.C.L.A. She was initiated into Alpha 
Delta Chapter and is a charter member of Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnze Chapter, 
currently serving as secretary. Virginia is a member of both community and uni- 
versity organizations. She has traveled in Canada and Mexico, as well as in the 
U.S.; and her non-professional interests include writing, photography, music and 
the newest member of her family, a French poodle. RUTH G. BOYNTON, a 
philosophy major in her undergraduate days at U.C.L.A. as was Virginia, likewise 
earned her M.A. in education. Ruth’s professional experience has also been centered 
on the campus of her Alma Mater. The office of the Dean of the College of Letters 
and Science claimed her services until the fall of 1941. Since then she has been 
Administrative Assistant in the Office of Teacher Placement, currently responsible 
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for high school and junior college placement. Journal readers will remember her 
article, “So You Want a Job” in the winter, 1950 issue. Ruth has been president 
of Alpha Delta Chapter, attending the Greeley Council in that capacity; co-chairman 
of the Southern California regional conference and chairman of the second con- 
ference; and member of the National Committee on Public Affairs. Ruth not only- 
won her academic degrees, but also her MRS. at U.C.L.A. Husband John is the 
publisher of the U.C.L.A. School of Education Review, joint project of Pi Lambda 
Theta and Phi Delta Kappa, and is a friend indeed when we need technical advice 
on the Journal. DOROTHY CLENDENEN is relatively a newcomer to our 
Southland. Born in Kansas, she made her way to U.C.L.A. educationally speaking, 
from the University of Kansas and the University of Chicago. After an interlude 
of teaching, she attended Syracuse University on a “Student Dean” fellowship 
and was later head resident, Haven Hall while studying for the doctorate. Dottie 
has been personnel consultant for the American Nurses’ Association during which 
time she traveled extensively throughout the U.S. At U.C.L.A. she is Principal 
Counselor in the Student Counseling Center of the Office of the Dean of Students 
and Lecturer in the department of psychology. During the summers her teaching has 
included N.Y.U., University of Arkansas, and University of Arkansas Pine Bluff 
Center. ZELMA HUXTABLE earned her doctor’s degree at U.S.C. and is a 
teacher at Susan Dorsey High School. President is a title which seems to come 
naturally to her since she is currently President of the Los Angeles Alumnz Chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta and the State Federation of Chaparral Poets; she is past presi- 
dent of Sigma Chapter, School Women’s Council of Los Angeles, Kappa Chapter 
of Delta Kappa Gamma, the Speech Teachers’ Association of Southern California 
and the Creative Writing Teachers of Los Angeles. Zelma apparently wields the 
pencil with the same facility as the gavel for she has written articles in the field of 
education, and her poems have appeared in national poetry magazines as well as 
being published in book form. Working for equal rights for women; sponsoring 
civic activities for high school students; entertaining her friends in her lovely home 
overlooking Silver Lake are some of the hobbies which engage her spare moments. 
Zelma and husband Richard, also a teacher in the Los Angeles City schools, are 
both justifiably proud of their son who has graduated from Occidental College and 
U.S.C. Law School. EDITH HYDE, after receiving her A.B. from the University 
of California, Berkeley, came to Los Angeles where she taught physical education 
in one of the high schools. Interested primarily in teacher-training and supervision 
of student-teaching, she is engaged in this activity at U.C.L.A. She has also earned 
her M.A. and completed most of the requirements for the Ed.D. Her summer 
work has included assistant directorship of the Recreation School at U.C.L.A., 
the Field Hockey and Sports Camp at Mills College and teaching at Santa Barbara 
College. Well-known in archery, she has contributed articles on that subject to 
the Research Quarterly of the American Association of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation and to the Journal of Educational Research. Edith has been president 
of Alpha Delta Chapter, has attended two council meetings and is a member of 
the Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnze Chapter. Her hobbies include all kinds of 
reading from “‘who-dunnits’’ to manuscripts submitted to the Journal. DOROTHY 
KOLTS, alternating between Oregon and California, graduated with honors from 
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the University of Oregon and earned her M.S. at U.S.C., where she was initiated 
into Sigma Chapter, transferring later to Pasadena Alumnz Chapter. Coming from 
a family of educators, she first taught in Oregon, later in San Gabriel, California, 
and finally in Pasadena where she has taught courses in newswriting at Wilson 
Junior High School. Her husband James, employed in the legal department of 
the L.A. Army Ordnance District while awaiting the results of the bar examina- 
tion, and blonde, blue-eyed daughter Kathryn, born March 23, 1951, have combined 
to take Dorothy out of teaching temporarily and into home-making. This operates 
distinctly for the benefit of the Jozrnal as Dorothy is not only capable and enthusi- 
astic, but has TIME to do extra jobs for us. MARGARET LEHMAN, native 
Californian, spent nearly seven years in Tientsin, China where her father taught 
engineering in one of the government universities. Her first formal schooling 
started when she returned to the U.S. to enter junior high school. After two 
“wonderful” years at Stanford, romance was no longer to be denied and Peggy 
married Roger and transferred to U.C.L.A. Here she earned her bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in mathematics. Initiated into Alpha Delta, she served as presi- 
dent and later transferred to the Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz Chapter. After 
daughter Mary was born, Peggy taught full time in the U.C.L.A. Engineering, 
Science, Management, War Training Program. When this program ended she 
became a teacher of regular mathematics classes until this year. Currently her 
hobbies are taking over full-time. Always skilled at any handcraft, Peggy is pro- 
ducing such beautiful handwoven products that this undertaking already shows 
promise of becoming a vocation instead of an avocation. ALLIE CAROLYN 
NEWSOM brings real southern flavor to our Southern California staff. Born in 
Texas, she received her early education in that state and earned her M.S. from 
Iowa State College. She has done further graduate work at Ohio State University, 
working at the same time as a graduate assistant in the School of Home Economics 
and the School of Education. In the field of home economics she has been a high 
school teacher, a supervising teacher of student teachers and a curriculum consultant 
for a workshop sponsored by the Maryland State Department of Education. In 
institutions of higher learning she has had experience at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; and West Texas State College, 
Canyon. This fall she moved her teaching activities to the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, and our invitation to serve on the editorial staff reached her 
shortly thereafter. ELIZABETH PELLETT, another native Californian, received 
her A.B. at University of California, Santa Barbara, where she was awarded the 
Crown and Sceptre award for outstanding scholarship. At present, she is teacher 
and counselor at Whittier Union High School, working also for her master’s degree 
at Claremont Graduate School. She is a member of Alpha Iota Chapter and was 
chairman of the very successful 1950 Claremont College Reading Conference. 
Husband Bob, whom she met and married while in junior college, is also a high 
school teacher. Included in Bettie’s hobbies are gardening and a Doberman pup, 
though we would suspect that the two might not be completely compatible. HELEN 
JEWETT ROGERS completed the Ed.D. at U.S.C. last June. She has been a 
teacher, supervisor and vice-principal in the secondary schools in Los Angeles and 
since 1947 Principal of the Louis Pasteur Junior High School. She had held various 
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offices in Sigma chapter, including that of president, and was chairman of the 
National Nominating Committee in 1942. Her last few years have been so crowded 
with research, her administrative responsibilities, the writing of various articles 
which have been published in professional journals, the maintenance of a home 
and social interests that she has had little time for hobbies. When and if she has 
time for it she plans to return to handcraft activities, particularly weaving and 
knitting. In the meantime, she likes to write and to edit! RUTH B. WATSON, 
native Californian, earned her A.B. at the University of California, Berkeley and 
did post-graduate work at San Jose State College, U.C. Berkeley, California School 
of Arts and Crafts and U.C.L.A. Before marriage she taught music and art. After 
her marriage to Dr. Norman Watson, Professor of Physics at U.C.L.A., she did 
volunteer work with Traveler's Aid and sponsored various campus organizations, 
as well as assuming the duties and responsibilities of a ‘“‘faculty-wife.” When the 
shortage of teachers became acute during the war years, Ruth was persuaded to 
return to teaching where she has remained, happily occupied as a training teacher 
in the Los Angeles city schools. She enjoys writing and is a co-author of two 
publications dealing with hearing aids. Currently, she is President of Santa Monica 
Bay Area Alumnz Chapter and as such was delegate to Council last summer. Ruth 
brings to everything she does a quality of joyous enthusiasm, and though her inter- 
ests are wide in range, possibly art and music have the greatest appeal. 


FEATURE EDITORS 


Though we don’t have all the positions filled as yet, there is no disputing the 
quality of those we have. JEANNE DAUTH won everyone's admiration and 
praise for the magnificent job she did with publicity for Council meeting. When 
it was discovered that she resides in Southern California and is Supervisor of 
Art in the Claremont Unified School System, it became no problem to select the 
Art Editor. A native Californian, she came south about junior-high age, later 
graduating from Chaffey College and Pomona College. She was married to Captain 
William R. Dauth of the Air Force during her junior year and became one of the 
first married women to graduate from Pomona College. Claremont College became 
the scene of her graduate work where she is now studying art under Jean Goodwin 
Ames and Millard Sheets. She is President of Alpha Iota Chapter and devotes her 
free hours to such community activities as the Fine Arts Foundation of Scripps Col- 
lege, Rembrandt Club of Pomona College, Chaffey Community Art Association and 
the Pomona Valley Hospital Association. HELEN HUUS, Review Editor, received 
her Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. While there she was research assistant 
to Dr. W. S. Gray and also held the Walgreen Foundation Scholarship in Educa- 
tion. During War II she was a WAVE, serving as Educational Services Officer 
in the Main Navy Building in Washington, D.C., and still holds her permanent 
Commission as a Lieutenant, USNR. Last year she had the Fulbright Research 
Scholarship in Teacher Education in Norway. At present she is Assistant Professor 
of Education in the School of Education of the University of Pennsylvania. Helen 
was initiated into Lambda Chapter, served that chapter as treasurer and president, 
and has been on the National Constitution Committee. Her hobbies include a 

(Continued on page 201) 








“DUCK” by Janet Turner 





Courtesy: Art Department, Scripps College, 
Claremont, California. 


Janet Elizabeth Turner, B.A. Stanford University, 1936, studied at Claremont 
Graduate School, 1943 to 1945. She was one of the first two candidates granted the 
Master of Fine Arts Degree from the Claremont College, 1947. She is now teach- 


ing in the Art Department, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers’ College, Nacogdoches, 
Texas. 
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Ec ONSOLIDATING OUR 
RESOURCES 


A SYMPOSIUM 


| hy SUPPORT of our American educational system, our schools, teachers and ad- 

ministrators, we have solicited the thinking of various representative points of 
view on the general theme, “Consolidating Our Resources.”’ This cross-section of 
ideas is brought together here in a seven point symposium. A pupil speaks, a parent, 
a teacher, a school principal, a school board member, a lay-citizen, a governor. 
Each speaks for himself as he reflects upon the aims, scope and desirable 
outcomes of education today and for the future, with his own particular accent and 
emphasis. 

Recently education has become a popular subject for indiscriminate discussion. It 
has stood before the public eye. It has been laid bare under scrutiny with public 
attacks upon its moral fiber as well as its professional fitness. It has had to face the 
ruthless appraisal of the informed as well as the uninformed critic. But if, as a 
result of these experiences, we are moved to take stock of things, and a deeper 
appreciation emerges with stronger unity of purpose, it shall give rise to greater 
accomplishments in meeting the challenge. 

In the symposium which follows you will find some reflections upon all that is 
good in our schools with an eye toward putting to constructive use that criticism 
which has been just in its intent. (V.R.) 


WHY I LIKE SCHOOL: THE PUPILS’ POINT OF VIEW 


RUTH BURNETT WATSON#* 


It is clear and dry, crisp in the shadows of the buildings and warm in the early 
morning sunlight of the playground. Faculty cars are already lined along the street. 
Looks as if everyone in the Annex is here today. Parents are beginning to pull up 
to the unloading zone and out tumble freshly pressed frills, newly washed jeans, 
amid an increasing hub-bub of horns, ““Good-by, Mama,” ‘“Willie, you forgot . . .,” 
punctuated with the familiar screech of tires as someone abruptly stops. Mary’s 
little dog has followed her to school today. 

I am on yard duty and glad to be alive. Let us be on our way so as to insure that 
“All's well with the world” feeling! One tiny blond boy with a great big bouquet 
of marigolds clutched in one hand, starts the latticed climb up the jungle gym just 
as I reach him to suggest gently that the lovely flowers will be quite safe if he 
leaves them in the shade of the sandbox. There goes the bell and the kaleidoscopic 


& RUTH B. WATSON is Assistant Editor of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal. 
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color transforms itself into a warm grey as the children disappear through the open 
doors of a new day’s promise. 

Three o'clock already! Where has the time gone? However, we have accomplished 
something. Nancy is sure she knows her tables now: she told me so! Fred proudly 
demonstrated the difference between “‘b’ and “‘f’’: he thinks a little practice on his 
handwriting won't hurt. Bob is going to bed earlier tonight and let the family look 
at the television: he promised. Oh yes, we pushed our wagons through Cumberland 
Gap: at last we are beginning to show better planning. The children have gone 
home happy because of a job well done. 

We took a little longer for our Language Arts because we had a topic which 
interested us very much. It was, “Why I Like School.’’ We had never stopped to 
think about this before. It was hard to put our finger on exactly what we do like, 
except that we like it very much. We talked about it and decided that we might 
word our thoughts better if we wrote them down. The following excerpts from 
those papers express the thinking of this average lovable Fifth Grade class. 

“I missed school when we had summer vacation. There are so many friends to 
play with here.” 

“We play lots of games at school. The teacher shows us how to play according 
to the rules and how to be good sports. We can play our games better at recess and 
noon and have more fun that way.” 

“I love reading. There are all kinds of stories. We do many different things in 
reading. We tell stories, act them out, make up and answer questions. I like to 
listen to someone read a story, or just sit and read by myself, too.” 

“I like our gay room with all of the pictures and flowers. All of our rooms are 
nice. I like the way the teachers fix them. We have new electric clocks.” 

“One of the reasons I like school is because we have U.S.S. (United Student 
Service). This is a council made up of representatives from all of the upper grade 
rooms. It gives us a chance to take part in our school’s government. We send our 
representatives to the U.S.S. meeting once a week to tell the Council what we think 
and help the Council golve our problems.”’ 

“TI have a lot of fur with my teacher. I like the way she tries to help me.” 

“I like spelling. I learn interesting words and many different kinds of words. 
I like compound words because then I learn two words in one.” 

“We learn how to be courteous at school. Other people will like us better and 
we will always have friends.” 

“When we grow up, we will be glad we went to school.” 

“We are going to make an aquarium and have real fish in it. I would like to 
stay in this room all of the time.” 

“I like school because it gives me something to do. Summer vacation is a long 
time.” 

“I like arithmetic. It helps me to count the money I give the grocer. I count the 
change, too.” 

“Art is really fun but sometimes it is hard work to make a picture look like what 
I am thinking!” 

“It’s the teacher that makes school fun.”’ 

“I like school because boys and girls learn how to play together without fighting 
so much.” 
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“I am making a cup shelf at school. I made up a design myself for the ends and 
I'm going to shellac it when it’s finished. It’s a surprise for Mother's Christmas 
present. Some of the other kids are doing the same thing and others are making 
letter holders or planter boxes. When we get more practice, we are going to build 
a puppet stage with real scenery that slides in and out. We're going to write 
plays for our pioneer puppets.” 

‘The teachers try to show us how to study so that we will make the most of our 
time and remember what we have learned.” 

“At lunch time, I like to buy my lunch in the cafeteria. I like the way the food 
is served in little dishes. It is colorful and tastes good.” 

“TI like Current Events because I learn what is going on in the other countries 
of the world as well as my country.” 

“I like our new Stamp Club. There are boys and girls from many of the upper 
grade rooms. I have over two hundred stamps. One stamp is worth four dollars. 
You have to know the value of stamps so you can make a good trade. I’ve learned 
a lot about other countries from my collection. Our Club meets twice a week. Our 
sponsor is Mr. Smith. He takes a lot of time to help us have a good Club.” 

“TI like everything about school. I like my teachers and our principal. She smiles 
and says, ‘Hello,’ when we see her.” 

“I like school because I have a nice teacher and an air-conditioned room makes 
it easier to study.” (New fluorescent lights and celotex ceiling have given this 
youngster the feeling of the room being “air-conditioned.’’) 

As I look at these seriously written paragraphs, I see stories within stories. Bill 
figures that rules ought to give him a better chance to get his hands on the ball: 
he is small for his age and the ball generally is caught above his reach. Jack is a 
room representative in U.S.S. and may very possibly become a government official 
some day. Jean, a petite brownette with a contagious smile, thinks about making 
friends today, and, tomorrow: she probably always will have friends around her. 
Some think of the immediate, a few look ahead, but most are truly concerned with 
doing their best today. 

Playmates, teachers, room activities, clubs, cafeteria and school nurse services 
combine to make this a new world—to be lived in by each child in his own way. 
Through this all-inclusive program runs the steadying guidance of the administrator 
and the teacher, each with specific responsibilities to build a better place for children 
to develop to their full capacities both physically and mentally. 

Adults, in and out of school, are becoming convinced that children learn best 
when their natural drives have been considered. Children like to do things which 
use their arms and legs. So, we combine this yen for activity with the skill subjects 
and come forth with the activity program which offers a better opportunity for 
all children to develop latent abilities which do not necessarily have to lead to a 
college degree to enjoy the full life. The six hours in school have become an invit- 
ing, meaningful experience for both children and teachers, 

This learning-by-doing program is based upon an ever-expanding knowledge of 
the laws of learning. You and I know the possibilities ahead. Our responsibility as 
educators is not only to promote, but also to sell now, this livable education to the 
public and to the future members of our profession. Ours is a job which will always 
have unlimited horizons. 
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A LETTER OF APPRECIATION: THE PARENTS’ POINT OF VIEW 


JANE AND LEE ELLIS*# 


While few parents take the trouble to write such enthusiastic letters as this one 
is, the sentiments are rather typical of what they frequently express orally to school 
teachers in this city, state and nation. 

In this day when we seem to be scrutinized critically by those who are not in 
accord with democratic educational opportunities for all the children of all the 
people, I am glad to pass on this frank statement from two parents who are 
appreciative of what the schools are doing for their daughter. 

Sincerely, 

GERWIN NEHER 
Principal 

Dorsey High School 


October 7, 1951 


Dear Reader: 


Many times during the years, since as young parents we registered our child in 
the local public school, we have thought of writing a letter to the school authorities 
and the public in general in an effort to express our deep feeling of appreciation. 

Now in a comparatively short while our daughter will be ready to enter the Uni- 
versity of her choice. She will be well prepared scholastically and fully aware of 
the individual responsibility she owes to herself and the people among whom she 
will assume her place as a clear-thinking adult, ready to cope with a challenging 
world. 

As satisfied parents we sometimes proudly congratulate ourselves. Yet we soberly 
realize that without the sincere help of the fine women and men who have in- 
fluenced the life and thinking, not only of our child but of ourselves as parents, the 
end results might have been very different. 

The public school has stimulated the innate capacities of our daughter’s mind. 
Attendance at Susan Miller Dorsey High School has meant for Leelane an unend- 
ing source of discovery of abilities within her, of which neither she nor her parents 
were aware. 

Eager participation in discussing timely and challenging subjects with others of 
equal enthusiasm, the opportunity to contribute an important portion of her talents 
to the orchestra and band, and the character building incentive of serving the school 
in a genuinely helpful capacity in the necessary daily chores that are apart from 
the regular curricula—all these and many, many more activities offered by the 
school have been enthusiastically embraced by Leelane. In fact, she thoroughly 
enjoys every moment of the six hours she lives in her classes at school. 

There are, too, the many instances that I might relate in which an interested 
teacher has gone far out of her or his way to encourage Leelane in undertakings 
that have developed into such keen interests that many leisure hours have been 
happily devoted to them. 
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Perhaps a specific example might serve to show how the influence of fine teachers 
and school activities have channeled the development of a young mind toward the 
high principles of service in behalf of, and interest in, the well-being of humanity, 
a goal so much to be desired in the coming generations of young adults. Through 
the help of one teacher Leelane was given the opportunity to enter the annual 
United Nations Contest. More than any other single factor, this opportunity, 
coming when it did and presented at the time when Leelane was most ready to 
receive it, has opened to her such vast scopes of interests that we can see the 
tremendous changes that have taken place in our daughter’s outlook upon the 
world. As she was the recipient of an award, along with other young students, and 
was brought face to face with the actual people behind the scenes who are con- 
tributing so much to the work of the United Nations through their intense interest 
and untiring effort, she has been stimulated and developed to a degree of maturity 
that we are thrilled to observe. 

In fact, the warm, human qualities of each teacher in each new semester have 
been an increasing revelation to us. Often we have felt humility at the wisdom in 
guidance so repeatedly displayed by teachers we have met and learned to love, even 
as our daughter had already done. We can scarcely appraise too highly the incom- 
parable benefits our daughter has gained from the faculty at Susan Miller Dorsey 
High School. To hear the teachers referred to at home as wise and trusted friends, 
to listen to related bits of communication between teachers and students of the 
various Classes throughout the day, is indeed, nothing less than inspiring to us, 
who feel so grateful that our child is learning in this wonderful and thrilling way 
from what must certainly be the finest educational system in the world. 

Most sincerely, 
JANE AND LEE ELLIs 


TODAY’S CHALLENGE TO OUR SCHOOLS: THE TEACHER’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


PHYLLIS NICHOLS# 


The current school situation, from kindergarten through the university, is a 
Sargasso Sea of contradiction. Into it have drifted all sorts of controversies many 
of which are less the concern of the school than of the whole society. As a result 
school has become a focal point of contention. The schools, say the Zolls and 
Crains, are cells of ‘‘subversion.” The schools, say the liberals, have lost the 
courage to act independently and forcefully for fear of being labeled ‘‘radical’”— 
or worse. The schools, say others, instead of developing their students’ best abilities, 
have aimed at the average. They have lowered their standards, producing the 
counterpart of industries’ mechanical products, superficially impressive but basically 
uncultured citizens incapable of responsible action. Still others say, the schools 
demand either too much or too little of a child who will shortly enter a ruthlessly 
competitive world. One wonders what the schools can do! 

Most of the criticism and much of the strength of the modern school come from 
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a changing concept of what the school should do for its students. The school today 
has become burdened with more varied responsibilities than ever before: more 
students from all levels of society and ability; more subjects from other institutions 
in a changing society. Increasingly the school is asked to be all things to all students. 

How can the school, being the child of the state—a public enterprise—avoid 
yielding to the views of state or federal government, views which the critics 
variously interpret as a course toward dreaded socialism or toward a narrow na- 
tionalistic didacticism, according to whatever winds blow upon our national policies. 

This predicament leaves three alternatives. First, the school can concentrate on the 
tool subjects, leaving the more controversial matters to the colleges. Second, the 
school may become a negative, defensive stronghold of a narrow nationalism which 
will, through fear, prevent free thought. Or third, the school may challenge and 
resist such threats while attempting to pursue more modern methods and curricula. 
By the first alternative, the school can prepare students thoroughly in the tools 
necessary in both trades and scholarships, and so relieve the colleges of having to 
re-teach some fundamental subjects in which an alarming number of college fresh- 
men are deficient. By the second alternative, the schools can only destroy through 
false “democracy” all that the American tradition represents at its best and sub- 
stitute the less desirable elements. By the third alternative, the school can pursue 
more modern methods and curricula, hoping to succeed only if everyone will accept 
the responsibility of teaching to all children a responsible attitude toward self and 
society. Many schools attempt a program implied in this third view, but failing to 
exercise adequate discipline in their methods and studies, produce students who, 
like those from the second group, have neither real learning nor culture nor any 
respect for them in others. The world has already seen much of this type of Amer- 
ican. Along with society, the schools must share the responsibility of deserving a 
place of leadership in the world today which we wish to occupy by example rather 
than precept. The gap between theory and practice may be fatal. A society blatantly 
materialistic, self-satisfied and uncritical of its creeds and standards can scarcely 
expect the rest of the “free world” to do its will. The schools are involved in this 
struggle, regardless of their approach to educational methods and curricula. 

The implications of this involvement are tremendous. Consider what it requires 
of our educators both in and out of any classrooms. Four years in college or normal 
school, even with an additional Master’s degree, can scarcely give the understanding 
which teaching requires. At best this preparation only begins a lifelong struggle 
towards maturity in which the teacher guides students not merely by means of 
“methods” (often inadequate), but through a keen insight into human responsi- 
bilities gained through years of alert experience. Too often we pride ourselves on 
teaching students to ‘think for themselves” when the results of that thought are 
foregone conclusions. The various pressures put upon us by the radio and press, 
alone, to accept uncritically everything from a brand of cigarettes to a charge of 
“socialism” in the schools, lead too many people, teachers included, to accept 
phrases without weighing their implications and to pass them on as standards: to 
react emotionally to aphorisms; to accept assumptions as to the values of both 
products and ideas without first being mentally free to judge them critically. To 
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avoid uncritical acceptance demands discipline, and the best schools succeed in 
helping their students toward self-discipline in the formulation of judgments. 

What és right with the schools? Certainly neither nation nor school can long 
continue with a negative attitude. We cannot be merely anti-communist. If we are 
to be pro-democratic we must act intelligently, not blindly. Neither extreme of pro 
nor con will long hold the faith of people unless both the strengths and weaknesses 
of their positions are presented. We need to see that the modern public school, 
through a change in society’s interests, has shifted our concept of education and 
has given today’s school both advantages and extra responsibilities over those of 
the little red schoolhouse. If we need more than the three R’s, we must, nevertheless, 
continue to emphasize them. 

The modern school, first, provides equal opportunity for all. If standards can 
be sustained so that larger numbers of students from widely different backgrounds 
can receive a common cultural tradition without diluting the subject matter or over- 
burdening the teachers, this wide source of students is a real value. But the students 
must be recognized for what they are; in the rush of the many, the few really 
capable ones must not be overlooked. Children may be more mature than we often 
think, capable of stronger tests, for individuals like nations do not thrive forever 
among plenty and without struggle. Studying by any method is a serious business. 
If we fail to challenge students, we will lose the best of them. There is a real 
danger in mistaking mediocrity for ability. The modern school gives all levels of 
abilities a chance. 

Better materials, especially through visual aids, can develop whatever ability a 
student has and at his own pace. Like every advantage, however, its failure is cor- 
respondingly serious: visual aids in the hands of lazy or incompetent teachers can 
do much harm, waste great time and money which might better have been spent 
on more conservative methods—the traditional “book-learning.” 

The recent growth of teacher’s colleges, with their emphasis on methods, offers 
a chance for improving our schools—if the methods do not become ends in them- 
selves. Too often the young teacher knows more about “‘how to teach literature” than 
about the literature he must teach. This is a grave error; the teacher who becomes 
so interested in processes that he forgets standards encourages only an irresponsible 
individualism in the student. There is no reason why sound subject matter cannot 
be well taught—and this is a better possibility today; at least more people are 
aware of the problem. But the danger of over-specialization threatens to cut off 
the teacher from the liberal education without which he cannot pretend to teach, 
however many credits he may have in ‘‘education.” 

The great concern of the public, as well as of professional educators, over the 
wave of attacks on school boards, faculty loyalty, increasing pressure for better 
school buildings and salaries has indicated a real interest of parents and public 
officials in the schools. The Zolls and Crains have led to a more discriminating 
view of many school situations, and the resistance of school boards, parents and 
faculties, along with the more responsible members of the press to such wild cam- 
paigns, has brought a closer inquiry into school problems, which should result in 
solidifying community views and in solving these problems. The danger and vio- 
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lence of irresponsible charges, whether in Pasadena or on the floor of Congress has 
started much thought about our slogan phrases of “Americanism” and the ‘‘demo- 
cratic process.” In this usage, however, there is still much danger that we will act 
negatively, confuse issues and interests which might be healthy solutions as being 
“socialistic.” Both the schools and the nation need constructive criticism; without 
it we will not progress, for we will come to identify change with radicalism; we 
will forget that those who resist change become obsolete. There need be less fear, 
I think, that the schools will teach “Communism” than that many, through fear 
of doing so, will foster a reactionism offered as Americanism, but too static to 
develop that spirit of free inquiry which we hold as our aim for both the citizen 
and the scholar. 

With the real advantages of wide service, improving equipment and techniques, 
a greater awareness of the problems confronting the schools, our greatest obstacle 
is complacence. All the advantages of modern schools, well-trained teachers and 
community interest can not overcome self-satisfaction. We have the potentialities; 
we have the tasks. We have many intelligent teachers and some who are truly cul- 
tured, but we need more and cannot afford to let the “‘trained’’ teacher substitute 
for the “thinking” teacher. The schools and schoolmen, though they have long 
accepted great responsibilities, have frequently been charged with being “‘namby- 
pamby”’ about their rights and their beliefs. Now is the time for the schools, through 
their teachers, administrators and parents, to avoid mediocrity. Through the Schools, 
Democracy can move either up or down. 


EDUCATION FOR SUCCESSFUL CITIZENSHIP: 
A SCHOOL PRINCIPAL’S VIEWPOINT 


LOIS CHATTERLEY# 


There is little disagreement among lay people and educators regarding the ulti- 
mate goal of education. Though it may be expressed in different ways, there is a 
general consensus that the primary purpose of the public schools is to help indi- 
viduals become successful persons and successful citizens—self-supporting, sensitive 
to community needs, well-adjusted. 

There is, however, disagreement as to how this purpose may best be achieved. 
Some strongly recommend a total emphasis upon the basic skills or 3 R’s. This 
group maintains that competency in these subjects is fundamental to satisfactory 
living. Assuredly, the ability to read printed materials with understanding, the 
ability to communicate adequately through oral and written language and the ability 
to use arithmetic in the solution of the problems of every day living all contribute 
to competent adulthood. The public school will continue to develop these skills, 
using increasingly effective methods and materials to do so. 

In this respect it is well to realize that the way children are taught is as important 
as what they are taught. How well children learn (with learning connoting effective 
use Of what is learned) depends upon the guiding philosophy accepted by both 
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teachers and parents. An emphasis upon a meaningful approach to the learning 
experience is a basic consideration in the modern school. 

A meaningful approach to learning implies meaningful goals. The quality of 
learning depends greatly upon the immediate and long term goals of teacher, pupil 
and parent. If facts are acquired only to pass tests; if spelling words are learned 
to earn gold stars on Friday; if rote recall of the division facts is accomplished only 
to secure teacher and parent approbation, it is possible that use of these knowledges 
will be a little less than effective. On the other hand, boys and girls who discover 
that divisor, dividend and quotient relationships are vividly demonstrated by their 
community's water problem will not only see purpose in learning division facts 
and operations, but will also see how problems affecting their own welfare and 
that of the community may be better understood. The teacher who capitalizes upon 
her class’s need to write a letter of invitation, to write an explanation of a science 
experiment for visitors, to compose a story about a group or an individual experi- 
ence is using methods of illustrating how correct spelling aids in accurate com- 
munication. This type of meaningful approach to learning must not only be con- 
served, byt developed. 

In addition to a knowledge of the tool subjects, many more knowledges are 
required of a successful citizen. A knowledge of the world and how people live 
throughout the world is essential. An effective social studies program helps the 
student develop concepts necessary for his effective performance as a citizen. For 
example, through such a program children grow in understanding of the influence 
that environment has upon the way people live. They begin to appreciate the wise 
choice that one Mexican family makes in building its house of adobe in certain 
hot dry areas of the land, while the Mexican family in the humid, rainy, tropical 
area uses a water-shedding reed. They realize that differences in dress, diet and 
other customs often result from the need to adjust to different environments. 
Through comparisons of the products of countries, such as the Argentine and the 
United States, they begin to understand how competition for world markets may 
contribute, in part, to international tensions. Attitudes of patriotism as well as the 
understanding of other peoples can best be achieved through an effective social 
studies program. The story of America and its greatness receives a continuing 
emphasis. Learning the democratic way of life through planning and working 
together in pursuit of a common goal should be a major outcome of learning ex- 
periences in the area of the social studies. The ability to recognize problems, to 
seek ways of solving them, to achieve a solution and finally to realize that the solu- 
tion may change as conditions change may often be developed by means of social 
studies activities. An appreciation of the values of good human relationships, of 
respect for and understanding of other peoples, other religions, other cultures 
result from an excellent social studies program. 

Again, as is the case of the basic skills, the quality of experiences provided is as 
important a concern as the content of the program. The study of people demands 
a study of geography, history, civics, but as integrated rather than separate subjects. 
It is true that, at times, certain aspects of the social studies such as geography and 
history may be isolated for concentrated attention and emphasis, but never removed 
so far from the whole that their relationships are obscured. 
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In addition, in planning experiences in the social studies the opportunity for 
participation on the action level as well as the verbal level must never be lost. It is 
as children participate in planning, solving and testing that attitudes are developed 
and strengthened; reading about, memorizing, or discussing can form only part of 
the experience. If learning is successful, the proof lies not so much in how children 
respond verbally, but in the evidence of desirable changes in behavior. 

As one major result of the total learning experience in the modern public schools 
it is expected that children will develop an ability to think creatively. This is the 
ability to see facts in new relationships. Creativity is not necessarily limited to art 
expression; the child who discovers that by contributing his support to a group 
project he can heip the group to achieve success has evidenced creative thinking 
in the area of group processes. The games leader who recognizes that his young 
charges respond better to encouragement than to criticism has thought creatively 
regarding group leadership. The boy who finds a way to brace the California Mis- 
sion that his class is building so that the walls will not topple, is as creative in his 
way as the child who composes a poem. 

Creative thinking flourishes in an atmosphere of freedom. If the school is to 
promote this ability it must employ democratic principles in all of its activities. 
The school must avoid the autocratic approach that leads either to passive and 
unquestioning acceptance of ideas handed down from the “‘authority,” or that leads 
to unreasoning rebellion against all authority—authority that is properly delegated 
by the citizenry, itself. It is not our intent to insist upon complete freedom without 
a developed sense of responsibility. It is impossible, however, to develop a sense 
of responsibility without having had some freedom to exercise it. It is essential, 
therefore, to move progressively from a control supplied by superior authority to 
the achievement, ultimately, of self-control or self-discipline. Within certain bounds, 
children are given the opportunity to study a problem, to make their own decisions, 
to test their conclusions and then reconsider them, if necessary. In this manner 
citizens capable of creative thinking and planning may be developed. A citizenry 
capable of creative thinking is the major bulwark against totalitarianism. We must 
see to it that the opportunity for developing creative thinking is never denied within 
our schools. 

What is termed by some educators as “the mental hygiene approach” permeates 
the whole instructional program of the public school. Basically, this means that 
every effort is made to adapt learning experiences to the needs of the individual. 
It implies not only a need to know everything possible regarding the individual’s 
innate capacity to learn, but also the nature of his emotional and physical status. 
It means, further, that the more that is known about the individual’s family and 
his relationships within it, the better he can be understood as a person. It is only 
when complete background information is available, that appropriate adjustments 
in the learning program can be made for the individual. Guidance workers and 
health specialists perform valuable services in helping the school to identify and 
meet these needs. 

The educational program should not be geared only to the faster-moving one- 
fourth of the pupil population. Neither should it be so designed that a level of 
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mediocrity is maintained, denying a challenge to those children who would profit 
from an enriched program. Instruction should be so organized that the school 
provides, within certain practical limitations, for the needs and abilities of all of 
the children. 

It is every individual’s right to experience satisfaction for work well done; how- 
ever, if all individuals are required to meet an arbitrary standard of excellence, 
it is evident that there will be a group of children who could never have such an 
experience. If each individual is required to do the best work of which he is capable 
in terms of his own ability, each can feel the satisfaction of achievement. In using 
the mental hygiene approach to the satisfaction of individual needs, it is essential 
that the individual also learns to recognize his own strengths and limitations. He 
should learn, too, that there are times when it is necessary to sacrifice his personal 
desires for the welfare of the community. The individual who has received his due 
in satisfaction through deserved recognition for his achievements, is likely to be 
free of the fears and prejudices that make for poor personality development and 
poor citizenship. 

To summarize, those aspects of the school program that we must preserve and 
foster include: the learning of the basic skills in meaningful situations; a program 
of social studies that develops understanding of the world in which we live; an 
appreciation of good human relations; character building activities that lead to the 
development of wholesome personalities and responsible citizens; and an approach 
to the total learning process that takes into account the needs of both the individual 
and society. 


WHY NOT EXPLOIT OUR GAINS? THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
A STATE BOARD MEMBER 


BYRON H. ATKINSON # 


The use of the verb “‘exploit’”” may come as a shock to some readers who are 
familiar with the word in its usual context, that of a selfish use of something or 
someone for one’s own advantage or profit. The word has an older meaning, how- 
ever, which occurs nowadays largely in military terminology—to utilize something 
to its greatest extent—to get the full value out of it. 

Education, it is true, is in a period during which consolidation of resources is 
a subject of prime importance. But it is true in education as it is on the battlefield 
that wars are not won by static defense. We are, in a sense, in a war. We must be 
prepared not only to consolidate our resources but to take the more forcible position 
of exploiting those advances which have been made. While the profession is aware 
that education has gained considerable ground in the past generation, many of the 
public attacks being made on our schools would lead laymen to think otherwise. 
I am writing as a lay member of a board of education governing one of the largest 
school systems in the world, a board which concerns itself with such matters as 
textbooks, teaching credentials, curricula, state financial support and district 
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organization—all matters which have at one time or another come under attack 
in the past twenty years. Dealing with such affairs as these through the past eight 
years, I have become convinced that education has made certain solid gains which 
if necessary we must fight to maintain. What, then, are these gains that have been 
made and which I am recommending that we exploit? 

For one thing, it is true that more power now resides in the professional groups 
advising lay boards than once existed, and this power has been drained largely from 
the reservoir of authority of the lay group itself. This, to me, seems no threat nor 
reason for alarm, but rather a logical development which in itself constitutes a gain. 
As education moves farther along the road to professional status, more professional 
and less lay board control will be needed. It is enough, I think, that such groups 
be continued as balancing influences for the efforts of the professionals, and that 
they represent, as the voice of the people, an ultimate veto authority. 

Enormous advances have been made in the past twenty years in teacher training 
institutions. The differences in teaching ability, other things being equal, of the 
teacher with one year of preparation beyond high school and that of the teacher 
with a minimum of one year of preparation beyond the bachelor’s degree is cer- 
tainly obvious. Even more appropriate is the fact that state requirements are now 
such that a candidate must have had courses in theories of learning, growth and 
development of the child, individual differences and principles of guidance, in 
addition to the regular academic work in his major and minor subject fields. 

Another area in which there has been great improvement is that of school rela- 
tionships with the community, but there are clear and present dangers here. Most 
of our sociologists believe that family ties are weakening and that many parents 
are failing to accept training and growth responsibilities which are primarily those 
of the home. As a result, these responsibilities are forced on the school, with a 
corollary dilution of the curriculum. The same parents then complain to high 
heaven that not enough time is spent on fundamental skills in our elementary and 
secondary schools. Schools, of course, must accept part of the blame for this con- 
dition. They have, far too often, failed to make the public realize that a one-quart 
container will hold very little more than one quart. We all desire that the schools 
should produce well-adjusted children, but they cannot do this without the full 
cooperation of the parents. Unaided, the schools will be guilty of producing only 
some well-adjusted intellectual delinquents. 

The gains which have been made in budgets, plant facilities, administration and 
the other physical requirements of our schools are apparent. The record shows that 
people in most sections of this country will support education by taxes, by bond 
issues and by direct contributions. Every American wants his child to surpass him 
and he looks upon education as the tool by which he may achieve this end. Inev- 
itably, of course, this also becomes a two-way street. Community pride and com- 
munity pressures, if uncontrolled, often bring about overbuilding of school units— 
monuments usually inefficient in terms of our modern educational needs. 

Another field in which some gains have been made, but in which much more 
Progress is necessary, is that of library facilities, especially at the secondary level. 
School libraries, it is true, have grown and multiplied in the last generation and 
a considerable part of the physical growth has been in the secondary field. Audio- 
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visual aids have been discovered and refined and have assumed considerable im- 
portance in instruction. Much needs to be done, however, in making more effective 
use both of books and of the other tools of enrichment. In order effectively to do 
chis many states now maintain consultants whose function it is to promote the effec- 
tive use of such tools in the curriculum. Regrettably California still does not main- 
cain such a library consultant. University faculties are more and more observing that 
lower-division students come to them completely untutored in research procedures; 
although the students are willing and intelligent, they are completely baffled by 
the necessity for the kind of individual research, without supervision, which is 
required of them in all first-class colleges and universities. 

Considerable improvement has been shown in the field of education for the 
mentally retarded, the laggard and the physically disabled child. Special schools 
and special techniques have developed rapidly in the years since 1925. At the state 
level, especially, there has been recognition of the necessity for making provision 
for the handicapped. Here again, the inevitable opposite side of the coin indicates 
that progress in the education of the superior child has not kept pace. There has 
been a great deal of research, it is true, in the field of individual differences. Many 
hypotheses and techniques have been proposed, measured and tested; but there has 
seemingly been considerable reluctance on the part of governing boards and of 
some administrators to ask for the funds necessary to provide real enrichment for 
these children. Many parents and boards, too, have felt that we should never alter 
our fundamental approach—that there must be truly equal opportunities for all 
students. Should we do so, we would perforce be required to adopt the basic 
assumption that differences between children stem from fundamental biological 
phenomena. Logically, we would then be required to exercise selection above the 
elementary level and to concentrate our cornucopia on those individuals who show 
special intellectual gifts. This is, of course, the system long practiced in Europe. 
Seemingly we Americans prefer to assume the almost unlimited educability of every 
child. 

In the field of textbooks enormous gains have been made in most states and 
sections of this country. California, with its state adoption system, is hailed by some 
as a “Pathfinder” and by others as the ‘‘Last of the Mohicans.” It is felt, however, 
in California that the important thing is to get the best books for the money and 
that the state adoption system is the most efficient and economical in this respect. 
Furthermore, the system operates well in the framework of a largely standardized 
curriculum; a necessity in areas with large transient populations and a great range 
of “ability to pay” in the local school districts. 

Finally, it is my belief that the answer to our problem in its first phase, consoli- 
dation of our resources, and its second phase, exploitation of our gains, lies in the 
hands of the individual classroom teacher. After all, the organizational and peda- 
gogical theories of Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Spencer, Dewey and Hutchins have passed 
over us, each leaving perhaps a contributory modicum of good sense, logic, research 
or technique; then the teacher and not the framework emerges as the single, lasting, 
important entity. Let us then, as laymen, concentrate our efforts on the teacher and 
not on the organization. Let us provide facilities for the production of more and 
better teachers. Let us see to it that they have a more effective rather than a longer 
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preparation. Let us increase their salaries commensurate with their abilities and 
give dignity and prestige to their profession. Let us accord them the same social 
recognition in the community that is accorded other professional people. The rest 
will take care of itself. We will then have consolidated our resources and exploited 
our gains, 


LET’S BUILD FOR THE FUTURE: A NEWSPAPER EDITOR’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


FRANK McNITT# 


Recent attacks on public school administrators and upon anything vaguely labeled 
progressive education (and including ‘‘subversive’’ textbooks) have had a disrup- 
tive effect across the nation, felt in cities from Pasadena to smaller communities on 
the Eastern Seaboard such as Port Washington, New York. The damage to our 
educational system can be assessed in the loss of a few eminent educators; in the 
discontinuance or sharp curtailment of school expansion programs. 

But unless the present lull in the assault is giving us a false sense of optimism, 
we might say the worst is over and we can begin afresh to build for the future. 

Against the measurable losses of men such as Willard E. Goslin from Pasadena, 
we might begin to assess the advantages the flood of criticism and wild suspicion 
has brought in its wake. Perhaps I am wrong, but I would say the battle casualties 
are outweighed by victories yet uncounted by the educators, those who defended the 
bastions with nothing more than the testimony of their work-a-day record. For exam- 
ple, I would count these as victories on the basis of what can be observed in Los 
Angeles: a new faith in our teachers and schools, an awakened and more intelligent 
interest in what our schools are trying to do. 

The loyalty of teachers to their country has been questioned publicly by the im- 
practical device of a loyalty oath and the answer has been given, not by mass 
signatures to multigraphed professions of Americanism, but by the day-to-day 
devotion to the principles of democracy evidenced by our teachers long before the 
hysteria of the oath as an ultimate test gained ground. I believe the people of Los 
Angeles have no question today on this score. 

Next to settling this question of loyalty, I would say the schools’ detractors unin- 
tentionally have provided educators with an undreamed Of chance of getting the 
average, preoccupied parent intelligently interested in that suspect something called 
progressive education. It’s normal, isn’t it, for anyone who is asked to kick some- 
thing around in the mud to take a few moments sooner or later (usually later) to 
examine what it is he is kicking? Until the attack sharpened and focussed, we 
parents were too apt to sound off on progressive education—as facilely as we did 
and still do on modern art or music. True, we didn’t have much first-hand knowl- 
edge of what we were talking about, but we knew what we liked, didn’t we? 

The victory gained by education here, I think, has been in persuading millions 
of parents to the slow realization that progressive education is one of the loosest 
terms in our language, used to castigate anything at all that is up-to-date or has 
been introduced into the school system in the last quarter century. Once we parents 
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get hold of this idea our tendency is to begin to re-evaluate some of our ideas. Some 
of us are ready to admit that good pictures have been painted since “September 
Morn”’ first shocked and delighted. Advances have been made in the airplane since 
the Wright brothers flew at Kitty Hawk. There have been experiments, changes 
and revolutionary developments in physics, medicine and in every other field of 
human endeavor. This we grant easily; why then should we insist there should 
be no experiment, no change in the field of education? Is it because we think edu- 
cation is a static island in a sea of turbulent social change, a thing of immutable 
verities? 

Until the hundreds of Citizens Committees for McGuffey’s Eclectic Readers 
began their nationwide march under the inspired proddings, about a year ago, we 
parents on the whole didn’t regard progressive education as a burning issue. Now 
that we have been told it is subverting the ‘‘American Home’’ we have taken an 
interest such as is rarely generated at a Parent-Teacher Association function. Most 
of us have been slightly dismayed because, while we have kept up fairly well with 
mew techniques in scjence, business and industry, we find we know practically 
nothing about new methods of leading the minds of growing children into paths 
of learning and knowledge. 

As parents, it is hard for us to admit our lack of information since we sincerely 
and quite honestly are convinced nothing is paramount to our concern over the 
well-being and education of our children. 

The attacks on modern education, then, I would say have been beneficial as well 
as damaging by belatedly awakening a greater public interest in what modern 
education is doing and attempting to do. And unless I am quite wrong, the more 
we parents can be intelligently interested in the problems of education, the more 
we will attune ourselves to modern approaches to these problems, and the more effec- 
tive we can be in working with the schools toward a mutual goal. 

In the university community in which my newspaper is published, my daughter, 
now in a public junior high school, had the opportunity of attending a frankly 
experimental elementary school conducted by the university's School of Education. 
My wife and I, recalling our own schooldays (parents somehow regard their own 
experience as almost sacred examples of the best in school methods), shuddered 
with horror in the early weeks when Jeanie came home and reported what she and 
her classmates were learning. What good to Jeanie, we asked ourselves, knowing 
how a bombardier in the nose of a B-17 released his deadly eggs, if she couldn’t 
read Peter Rabbit or spell mouse? Somehow we suffered through it. Today, Jeanie 
and her classmates from the elementary school are quite vague about bombardiers 
and B-17s but are comfortably adjusted to the Three Rs. 

While I am a firm believer in the idea that there must be latitude for experiment, 
change—and progress—in our school systems, I also submit that like any good 
thing, experiment and change for their own sake alone can be carried to unreason- 
able ends. Educators must be encouraged in their efforts to explore new fields and 
employ new techniques, and they should be encouraged also to discard the new 
techniques and implements that are found to be without value. I cannot speak as 
an authority on this, but as an interested observer I would imagine that the most 
successful programs of modern education are those that blend many of the time- 
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honored fundamentals with newer techniques. And it should be a continuing 
process, keeping in step with other developments in our social and economic life. 
For such a program the term ‘‘progressive education” may be as good as any, but 
as experience has shown, it spells out nothing concrete for the average person and 
on its weakest points, is open to general misinterpretation. 

So much for generalizations about the recent past and present. What about the 
future? Los Angeles, I am told, is typical of other cities throughout the country, 
sharing in common with them the rather staggering need for school plant develop- 
ment within the next five years. The overcrowded classrooms of late wartime, 
coupled with the shortage of teachers, were relatively minor problems compared 
with those that lie directly ahead. If I mention the needs of Los Angeles specifically, 
it is because I am more familiar with them, but they can be applied in some measure 
to other cities in a like predicament. 

For a five-year period ending in 1945-46 this city’s birthrate annually brought 
31,000 new youngsters into the public school system. In 1946-47 the first-year 
enrollment level jumped to 41,000 and for the time being at least remains pegged 
at that total. At the end of the last war, with thousands of children attending half- 
day sessions, the people of Los Angeles approved a seventy-five million dollar bond 
issue presumably designed to cover a ten-year interval of plant expansion. 

Five years have passed since the bonds were voted, sixty-six new schools have 
been built, and today the funds have been exhausted. So what are the prospects? 
By 1955, to adequately accommodate the new school population, it is estimated that 
Los Angeles must build fifty-two new elementary schools, eleven new junior high 
schools and four senior high schools, not including such other facilities as bungalow 
classrooms, kindergartens, auditoriums, cafeterias and gymnasiums. 

Of course the bill for this will be immense and we taxpayers already have that 
hunted look. It doesn’t cheer us when the School Department speaks of a 200 
million dollar bond issue that will be asked of us in the spring. But at stake are 
the futures of thousands who today are still at toddling age. And the question is 
not whether we can afford to support our school system to the tune of 200 million 
dollars more, but can we afford the consequences if we don't. 

This is certain: renewal of irresponsible attacks on our schools could be crip- 
pling. So there is a necessity for all of us to be on guard against them. In the 
meantime, the climate appears to be reasonably healthy. It can be improved through 
further effort by school administrators to acquaint the public with what they are 
doing (newspapers can and should help here), and by the public taking a deeper 
interest in and more constructive approach to the schools’ changing problems. 


EDUCATION FOR ALL: A GOVERNOR’S VIEWPOINT 


EARL WARREN* 


This is an important time in the school history of California. To an aggravated 
degree we are struggling with crowded class rooms, a shortage of certificated teach- 
ers, scarcity of construction materials and inflation. This has been occasioned by a 
population growth of four million people since 1940, Of this number, six hundred 
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thousand are additional children in our public schools. 

We are wrestling with problems of administration, of improving teacher training, 
raising qualifications and salaries, of maintaining academic freedom, of constructing 
schools, of increasing State aid per unit of attendance, and of establishing the prin- 
ciple of equalization for the poorer districts. We are working at these things 
cooperatively, recognizing the joint responsibility of State and community to pro- 
vide adequate education for all our children without regard to whether they live 
in a rich or a poor district. Education will never be sound until this principle of 
equalization is recognized and practiced, both in the states and nationally. 

There are states in America today, which because of rapidly mounting school 
enrollments, higher living costs and critical shortages of elementary teachers, do 
not and cannot, unless assisted by the Federal Government, maintain educational 
standards adequate to present day needs. 

A school child is not merely the responsibility of his school district, but he is 
also a citizen of the State which properly maintains and controls the educational 
system. But more than that he is an American with a birthright. That birthright 
entitles him to be taught in the public school in his neighborhood the fundamentals 
of our civilization; the foundation for making an honorable living; the reciprocal 
privileges and responsibilities of American citizenship; the advantages of our way 
of life; the place of his country in the world at large, and his place in both. 

Every child these days does have a place in the world and a responsibility to 
maintain it. Unfortunately several hundred thousand of our school boys of yesterday 
are in Korea today, fighting to establish a world of justice and decency in which 
our free way of life can be secure. Eighty thousand of them have already shed their 
blood in the cause. They are of every racial origin; of every creed. They are of 
every walk of life; every economic status. They come from every nook and corner 
of our land. Why then should our nation not assist in seeing that they are all 
undergirded with an education that will enable them to appreciate exactly what 
they are fighting for and to envision what we must all do at home to maintain a 
free country in a peaceful world—if we achieve it. 

There are those who contend that this is no time to be talking about advancing 
social objectives. They even suggest that it would be desirable to cut back on them. 
Nothing could be farther from reality. 

A nation that abandons its social objectives is on the road to decadence. Within 
the limits of our financial means every social objective of the American people must 
be advanced not only to relieve undue hardship and afford equal opportunity for 
the good life, but also to demonstrate to an observing and critical world that our 
governmental and economic systems can work hand in hand in the elimination of 
poverty, suffering and degradation. And we must demonstrate also to the cynical 
part of the world, that we can and will, as long as it may be necessary, defend 
ourselves against aggression on the part of any nation on earth. 

The greatest of all our social objectives, of course, is to have an enlightened 
citizenry. The foundation for such a citizenry is to be found in universal public 
education. We must, therefore, strengthen our public school system, today, tomor- 
row, and every day, until it serves its true purpose everywhere. 

Six years ago the United Nations was born in this State. Many of us at that time 
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had the thrilling experience of watching the delegates from the nations of the 
world subscribe their names to the World Charter, thus pledging their countries 
and themselves to justice in a peaceful world. What high hopes we had at that time! 
Men and women of good will from nations large and small, rich and poor, had a 
song in their hearts that day, because they thought it was the dawn of a better day 
for everyone. 

Our hopes have not yet been realized. The future is still very dark. But because 
it is often darkest just before dawn, now is the time to work for peace as we have 
never worked before. We and our allies of the free world must have the faith to 
believe that if we strive together for peace as courageously and as cooperatively 
as we fought for victory in the late war, we can still achieve peace with honor in 
our time. 

The one thing that can do more to bring about this happy situation than any 
other is universal education. In doing our part, it would be well for us to remember 
the recent paraphrase of an ancient dictum which reads: 


“Men have said that only a completely free world can be educated, but God has said that only a 
completely educated world can be free.” 


This is your task. It is a noble task, but a difficult one. You are charged with the 
responsibility of serving all our children with an educational plan suited to the 
range of capacity of the various elements in our population, from the lowest 
educable group to the genius, from the scholarly to those who are adapted to tech- 
nical skills. We ask that our physically handicapped have the best possible educa- 
tion and be made self-supporting if possible. In short, we want every person trained 
so that he can have the greatest possible self-fulfillment. 

In the doing of this job I know you are harassed on both sides. On the one hand, 
by those who would resist all change even though we are living in a fast changing 
world. On the other hand, by those who are contemptuous of the past and would 
have you cut loose from your moorings and pursue some will-o’-the-wisp ideology 
just because it is different. 

It is difficult to remain somewhere between these two, adhering to those basic 
principles that have been found to be true, and making them adaptable to the con- 
ditions of the mid-twentieth century. Yet it must be done, because it is in this way 
that true progress is made and America becomes stronger day by day both at home 
and abroad. 





! 











EARNING THE WAYS 
OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY? 


JOHN R. CARR#* 


Dhara how are you meeting the challenge to our chosen way of living?” is a 
persistent question from the community which has led school people in this 
day of crisis into an intense effort to state their positions and their objectives. Many 
schools have attempted to capture in some visibly demonstrable form this very 
elusive principle we call Democracy. Common practice urges its reduction to a 
prefatory definition, yet the end is apt to be regard for Democracy as a definitive set 
of rules, easily taught, grasped and practiced with uncreative conformity. This may 
be possible, but the hazards are great. The San Francisco Public Schools have also 
undertaken to find an answer to this question. They believe we should never assume 
that Americans of 1776, or 1790, or 1800, or of any year, ever achieved that 
Democracy we are trying to realize. Nor, do they think, shall we. The Washing- 
tons, Jeffersons and Madisons pointed the way toward ultimate goals. Often they 
managed with a clarity and nobility unequalled by many later generations. It should 
not be assumed that we moderns are in a mad scramble back up-hill to regain a 
citadel we have lost. We have come, rather, to a fork in the road pointed out for 
us in bygone years. The signs are not clear. We must cut away the jungle-like 
growth that obscures the turnings. 

The ponderous enigmas of Democracy are at least three: (1) who shall define 
it, (2) what threatens it and (3) how is it to become alive and real to those who 
must sustain and strengthen it? 


I 


Once a year in widely separate parts of the country, the sudden flowering of 
cherry trees, one-time gifts of the Japanese Government, suggests a pertinent 
analogy. The unassuming and inoffensive trees become for a few short days, breath- 
takingly beautiful, then the flowery mirage is lost completely. For those who sense 
the phenomenon of renascence and the magic of nature’s infinite realms and powers, 
the blossoms are a sign of the better understanding which is possible among men. 
For those other Americans who fly into irate outbursts and denunciations, who 
would chop down or tear out by the roots this poisonous foreign growth which 
descecrates American soil, there exists an entirely different state of mind. Which 
group of Americans shall we ask to formulate a working definition of Democracy? 
Conflict of thinking, perhaps very honest conflict, is possible in any way we care 
to regard even so small and innocent a thing as a tree. What and where, then, is 
Democracy? The logical solution is that it must be searched out everywhere in the 
widest realms of human activity and thought. 


+ The following article is largely drawn from an unfinished and unpublished study for the San 
Francisco Public Schools, and printed with the permission of Dr. Herbert C. Clish, Superintendent. 


® JOHN R. CARR is Chairman of the Department of Social Studies, Lowell High 
School, San Francisco. 
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Any consideration of Democracy leads us to the recognition of at least two 
primary observations. First, it is the name we in America like to give to our way 
of living—a harmonious way of meeting, one with the other. Second, the entire 
fabric is built upon our society’s high regard, not for itself, but for its individual 
members. But beyond this it is seldom safe to generalize unless we present at the 
same time the specific evidence to support a living and growing definition. It must 
be in our province as teachers to eliminate the use simply of empty words and 
phrases. We must always attempt, to give warmth and meaning to such terms as 
freedom of speech, personal rights, and liberty, by setting them against the back- 
ground of men and women as they have lived in history. ‘‘Equality” alone, for 
example, has meant a thousand things to as many men. In so relatively specific 
a field as law, tremendous variance in opinion and interpretation occurs.’ 

As Democracy grows in America, it is often vague, formless, with capacity for 
infinite manifestation, interpretation and misinterpretation. Like the men who have 
given it substance in our past, it is unpredictable, never easy to grasp and impos- 
sible of mastery in the sense of a problem in algebra or an experiment in chemistry. 
It possesses, again like the men and women who shaped it, a spirit. It cannot be 
taught from any one book or by any one person. It must be dreamed, wrought into 
the pattern of everyday living and handed on in actions as well as in words. 

One conclusion seems inevitable to the searcher. Democracy itself transcends 
definition; it surely mocks the one who would confine it within the limits of a set 
pattern. In actuality it remains for every decade to fight its own way to a grasp of 
Democracy in present time. It must establish within its children a set of personal 
standards and values. They must be consistent with the best in American history. 


II 


We stand squarely in the middle of immense world conflict today between forces 
which can destroy and forces which drive us on. The Democracy we would try to 
cultivate in meeting these forces is precisely the same as the flowering of a tree. 
It revives to moments of great color, recedes to moments of unimaginative drab- 
ness. It is endowed with infinite significance and quality for those who would search 
into its depths; it suffers sharply the fortunes of alteration and shabby decline at 
the hands of those who would destroy. It demands constant care. There are even 
some who never perceive it. 

The world challenge to American leadership and way of living, however we may 
define it, is today essentially no different from that which impelled the slothful 
man of ancient times to cry out, ‘There is a lion without, I shall be slain in the 
streets.”’ Serious threat from an external force menaces us with overthrow and 
destruction and, as a preliminary to force, with ideas which appeal to the slothful 
and indolent thinker. 

The lion which stood in the way of the ancient man of indolence, and in the way 
of his countless generations of successors, is figuratively compounded of many ele- 
ments. They all add up to fear. We, for our part, are afraid of foreign neighbors 


*The Legislature of the State of California has engaged in debate over the meaning of such 
promulgated legal requirements as a “120-day session.” What is a day? Is it legislative in scope, 
or calendar? It there a minimum daily session below which the session is not a “day”? Where pay, 
expenses and hundreds of embryo bills are involved, this becomes a matter of great concern. 
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who come to us saying, ‘““We know how to do it better. Join us.” We are afraid 
that some of our number lack faith in Democracy. We are afraid of the very 
products of our creative ingenuity. We are afraid in a nameless, indefinable way 
of the future. Our earliest American ancestors claimed to be God-fearing men. 
Yet, beyond that, they built for the future upon no fear of any external thing of 
man’s creation: hostile enemies, kings, armies or forests of trees. That is ““Revo- 
lution” in the history of mankind. Americans must never forget their very existence 
derives only from those constructive causes and hopes and spiritual fires that live 
in men’s souls. 

In the present-day arraignment of all kinds of Democracy before world opinion, 
we sometimes fail to differentiate between its critics. There are those who sin- 
cerely criticize its failings, and there are those who less honestly, we believe, criti- 
cize it generally as a way to live. As Americans we are able to admit that often we 
have made mistakes, that our way of living, like any now known and practiced, 
settles down into dull mechanical routine on occasion. It is a good, solid, American 
characteristic to recognize and, on our own initiative as individuals, to combat weedy 
thinking and practice. It is done in our own unrestricted, often slow way, yet without 
coercion through penalty or loss of prerogative. Our history backs up that premise 
mightily. 

For those critics, however, who are set against us generally, our answer must 
be, aside from the tragic use of force, that persuasive array of arguments which 
we call American ideals. Because Democracy is too often synonymous in the minds 
of such critics with aimless wandering, indecision and conflicting self-interests, we 
must be convincing and definite. Democracy will not flourish simply as the end 
result of a hands-off policy: hands off everything. We cannot always hope that 
traditional ‘“Yankee” ingenuity, leadership and fair play will automatically rise to 
every occasion. In some instances they will; sometimes they will not. If we wish 
survival of our right to Democratic ways, we must begin at the earliest possible 
moment and with the same driving vigor and purposeful use of education that our 
opponents have built up. We must indoctrinate, to use a term made odious in these 
latter days, but indoctrinate nonetheless with the principles and moral bases of 
right-doing, clear and honest thinking and traditional Western social esteem for 
dignity of the individual. It must be done just as soon as our children can begin 
to grasp what we are saying. It must not cease until they are no longer able to 
participate in this society. In our schools these ideals must be reduced from the 
abstract to the concrete; they must be demonstrable to inquiring minds. 

Beyond self-appraisal lies a second and greater purpose of a revolutionary move- 
ment. It falls to the lot of every generation to renew the vigor, even the fanatical 
fire of this struggle in America, and thereby in the world itself. 

Arnold Toynbee has suggested that our path today seems to lie along the narrow 
precipices skirting an abyss which drops back into the timeless past. It is the abyss 
of fear, ultimate end for the frightened, and the fate for those unable to meet new 
challenges. He has projected the upward struggles of mankind against the back- 
ground of sheer cliffs, almost unscalable heights with futureless ledges for the 
exhausted civilizations unable to go further. We Americans are revolutionary only 
so long as we maintain this upward climb. 


* See Time cover, 17 March 1947. 
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American success abroad in achieving the world leadership open to us depends 
entirely upon our spreading sympathy and hope for the “Revolution” of ideas 
which America represents. The potential media are the hungry people of a desti- 
tute, anachronistically feudal world. They are crying, not for a change of masters, 
but for ideas and inspired leadership. Who will answer their cry? Will it be our 
leadership, or that of lesser thinkers below us on the cliffs of human philosophies? 

Can it be said that we are extending any more than a passing glance in the direc- 
tion of those cardinal virtues and practices we hold up so proudly before the eyes 
of the rest of the world? Should Democracy become only the symbol of defeat, 
hesitation, bargainings, or retreat into the false security of a backyard? Can we ever 
object to the mockery and scorn we achieve, even among ourselves, for loss of 
growth and dimmed ideals? American Democracy is truly “Revolution.” Its splendor 
recurs just as surely as anything will flower in a springtime garden. Let us fall away 
from that vision, and we become as the slothful man who drew back in alarm 
crying, ‘“There is a lion without!” 


III 


The conflict between forces that challenge and forces which underlie Democracy 
is logically projected into our schools for partial solution. We believe the strengths 
of America lie not only in the greatness of past generations or in honest recognition 
of the shortcomings of our own, but primarily in how well the next generation 
understands what the past was fighting for and what the strategy of the campaign 
may be. Omission, rather than commission, is the problem which our schools must 
solve. As teachers, we educate to the best of our human abilities in a world which 
provides guidance the hard way. Responsible criticism is still hard put to find 
grounds for condemning our schools with transgression on the basis of over-all 
intentions and sound efforts. The omission, however, lies in a field in which schools 
have not heretofore been called on to exert special emphasis; that is, to counter an 
external force threatening to spread with the spontaneity of gathering storm clouds. 
The educational periodicals attest to the intense and growing concern of teachers 
for an answer to this challenge. The problem of government today, if measured 
only by the generally low percentage of citizens who vote, demand better citizen- 
ship which requires a better education which, in turn, demands a newer teaching 
method. 

Fundamental issues in the controversy are several. First is the status of the indi- 
vidual—whether he is to dominate his environment and personal life, or whether 
he is to be dominated by a supernatural state against which he batters himself only 
into apathetic submission. A second and very closely related problem, is the extent 
to which the individual ceases to regard himself as the sole object of society’s con- 
cern and the extent to which he forces himself to think socially, without at the 
same time compromising his independence. A third very critical problem involves 
his learning to regard himself as a world citizen on a globe too small now for 
chauvinistic solutions to human problems. A fourth area for thought is that many 
of the world’s ills can and should be solved right in the individual’s own area 
by the voluntary practice of what the human race has long regarded as “virtues.” 
A fifth issue is the development of sufficient acuity for the citizen to recognize 
totalitarian answers to these problems when he sees them. 
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For the teacher the task is monumental. It starts with the traditional anomaly 
of an authoritarian presentation of Democracy in a glaringly undemocratic class- 
room. It includes coping with all the ill-defined issues of the day and with a con- 
servative public which looks askance at controversial issues as a learning experience 
in the classroom. The task is complicated by the all-too-sketchy social studies 
preparation of too many teachers who had intended to teach something else. Finally, 
the teacher has the delicate problem of dealing skillfully with the explosive force 
that is an adolescent growing up without at the same time extinguishing the spark. 

A curriculum traditionally patterned into departments and subjects and grounded 
on the text and workbook approach offers severe challenge to a classroom demon- 
stration of the broad outlines laid down for the “American way of living.” The 
best school of experience, furthermore, is the one we use least perfectly—the world 
and the community in which we live. Whether from our own personal unawareness 
or because of the limitations of traditional administrative practices, we confine our 
efforts to the usually sterile classroom. At best, and until the educational millennium 
arrives, this attempt is a minimum effort. But it can be profitable and stimulative 
to better things if we will let it. 

The San Francisco Public Schools have initiated a close experimental examina- 
tion of Democracy as a self-appraisal wherewith to answer the public inquiry and 
to correct the omission of instruction. A truism particularly appropriate to Democ- 
racy is that we frequently aim at nothing and hit it. So long as we uncover the 
subject in incidental places and in random fashion, we may be sure that our ap- 
preciation of it is just as superficial and haphazard. It is, therefore, imperative that 
we give more substance to the incident and some kind of demonstrable plan in place 
of random experience. 

In concept this experimental approach is intended to reappraise American history 
and civics in the light of such controversial issues as listed above. All of them have 
been constantly present since the beginning of the country, if one studies the very 
human men and women who have founded it. For the sake of initial convenience, 
Democracy can be demonstrated to be present in the following fields of human 
activity and thought. 

I. THE FAMILY, as an essential source of strength for the individual in his preparation for 

participation in society. 

II. MORALITY AND RELIGION, as areas of thought upon which human conduct must 

responsibly rest. 

III. EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL, as an essential tool in the 

creation of attitudes, opinions, and abilities. 

IV. GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE AND RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP, as the political 

phase of human society. 

V. CIVIL LIBERTIES WITHIN THE STATE, as the reasonable guarantees offered the individual 

in return for his membership within the group. 

VI. ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES UNDERLYING AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, as a field of interest 
in which the individual's personal effort must be brought to the point of self-sufficiency, and 
as a field in which sharply contrasting modern theories occur. 

SOCIAL WELFARE AND SECURITY FOR ALL CITIZENS, as the individual's first concern 
in maintaining a healthy social group. 
VIII. COMMUNICATION, as the vital area of contact necessary to keep the individual alert and 


independent of mind. 
IX. SCIENTIFIC, CULTURAL AND LEISURE ACTIVITIES, as particular guideposts to the 
understanding of a democratically-inclined people. 


VII. 


— 
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X. INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDINGS BEYOND THE STATE, as the field in which 
Americans must come to excel, if only for survival. 
XI. THE WHOLE MAN IN THE MODERN WORLD, as that reassembling of all the dissected 


elements into the humane, loyal American, intelligently in love with his country and mankind. 


In substance the experiment comprises in each of these eleven fields, an extensive 
analysis of arguments, comparisons, contemporary practices, library resources and 
student activities. It is intended for the teacher interested in better preparation and 
is a collection of information on the picture of democratic and totalitarian atmos- 
pheres in the past as well as in the present. In application, however, such a catalog 
must become a stimulation to student efforts among themselves to learn about and 
live Democracy. Their fresh viewpoints and experiences must be the fabric out of 
which the substance slowly evolves under the guidance of teachers, familiar with 
all the methods. The project is not intended to be a unit, unveiled, operated upon, 
concluded and then put aside. Rather, the effort should be a continuously reappear- 
ing supplement to the study of American history, expanding into other related 
fields as practical values suggest. 

Above all there must be that guiding principle which assesses all learning in rela- 
tion to its practical value. Continuance of a living, growing and vitally absorbing 
Democracy demands something more than a diffident race of antiquarians. No fact 
of history has the slightest worth for a subsequent generation unless its relative 
significance to present tense is clear. Too often the school version of the American 
past is a dull catalog of intricate political maneuvers quite devoid of inspiration for 
adolescents. Until they see a manifestly useful experience in studying, until the 
answers they give begin to be for questions they themselves have asked, we as 
teachers will still have the bulk of the job before us. 





4 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


At the time of the Boston meetings of the American Association of School 
Administrators there will be a Pi Lambda Theta Tea in Parlor C at the Hotel 
Statler on Sunday, April 6, 1952 from 4 until 6 o'clock. All Pi Lambda Thetans 
are cordially invited as guests of Alpha Gamma Chapter and Alpha Eta Chapter. 











Tris IS OUR HERITAGE, AMERICA 


ZELMA LANGDON HUXTABLE#* 


We are heirs of this propitious land, 
By God and circumstance removed from wars 
For bombed submission and for servile prey. 


Safe within America, shall we 
Forget that heroes die on distant shores, 
Our battlement against implacate foes? 
Shall we deny that men across the sea 
Love life and fan the flame of liberty, 
Pursue as we their dream of happiness? 
Shall we presume they do not die for us— 


Aye! that they die not instead of us?— 
While we, complacent in security, 
Disdain that price by which our lives were bought? 


May it not be said, America, 
That we have played and laughed and planned our years, 
Unmindful of the sacrificial blood 
That reddened sod in Europe and in Asia; 
Unmindful of those millions who lay dead 
In lands of wrath from hunger’s gnawing pain; 
Unmindful of the innocent mowed down 
By ruthless guns in home and street and field. 
In this bombed and mutilated world, 
Our heritage assumes a sacred trust, 
As uncompelled as faith in God and man, 
As comprehensive as the human heart. 


Men of good-will plead in every land, 
Through voices of United Nations, now 
To build the ramparts of a lasting peace. 


This is our heritage, America, 
This plea to rid the world of fear and want, 
To work, to fight, to gird our liberties 
That we may live in Godliness on earth! 


& ZELMA HUXTABLE is Assistant Editor of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal. 
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we the conviction that schools are doing an excellent job and that “‘truth is 

the best antidote for confusion and misunderstanding,” the Public Relations 
office of the California Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, has worked dili- 
gently to present a positive picture of today’s schools to the taxpayers who finance 
public education. 

In 1950, it inaugurated a publication entitled Report Card which was to be sent, 
at the direction of teachers and faculty, to lay leaders in local communities. Its 
purpose was to explain present school programs and activities. 

Following the pattern of the publication, a weekly radio program, “Report Card,” 
with two local outlets (KGFJ and KGER) was launched in the fall of 1951. The 
purpose of this show is to present, honestly and straightforwardly, what is actually 
happening in the public school classrooms of Southern California. 

Each week teachers,. administrators, students or other school personnel appear 
on the program to report on various school activities. L. Arnold Pike, Public Rela- 
tions Department, acts as master of ceremonies on the program, and interviews the 
weekly guests as to their function in the school program. For example, Dr. C. C. 
Trillingham, Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, was interviewed on 
various aspects of Los Angeles County school activities when the schools opened 
in September, 1951. Other guests report on school housing problems, child welfare, 
the audio-visual program in the schools, adult education and curriculum. 

Los Angeles City and County schools are cooperating in the production of the 
program. The programs are recorded on tape every two weeks at the office of the 
Superintendent of Schools of Los Angeles County, and are transmitted to disks to 
be heard on KGFJ and KGER. Other stations have indicated an interest in carrying 
“Report Card.” In addition to the interviews on school activities, the program will 
also attempt to bring to the air actual classroom recordings. The television version 
of ‘‘Report Card” is seen on KLAC-TV. Each week there are interviews and dem- 
onstrations on the many aspects of the public school program. 

Where possible, students from elementary and high schools appear on the pro- 
gram to demonstrate the 3 R’s and other phases of curriculum. 

This report presents only two of the activities of the CTA-Southern Section 
Public Relations Department. Since its inception in August, 1949, teachers and 
public education have benefited from innumerable radio and TV shows, public 
addresses, pamphlets and “trouble shooting’’ in critical areas, all sponsored by this 
office—an important member of the local-state-national professional team dedi- 
cated to a presentation of truth as the best answer to confusion and misunderstand- 


ing. 
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‘PrysicaL EDUCATION IN 
CURRENT CONTEXT 


RUTH ABERNATHY #* 


INTRODUCTION 


hee years ago, the idea of looking forward from the half-century mark was 
intriguing. It seemed a provocative point at which “what had gone before” 
could be examined with reference to implications for the future. Professional litera- 
ture was replete with excellent and stimulating materials which synthesized rather 
nicely the happenings of the past fifty years. Why not look at one phase of educa- 
tion as of the mid-century and arrive at some evaluations which might serve as a 
working foundation for a forward-looking approach to the future. To the un- 
initiated certainly, in April and May of 1950, the situation appeared to be such 
that one could draw from past experience and make reasoned conjectures about the 
future. Hind-sight has made clear the oversimplification of what are highly com- 
plex interrelationships. It is now the possible interrelationships that seem more 
provocative than the review of the past. 

In the ‘half-century materials” there appeared to be a pointing up of the poten- 
tials of the “better world.” This was apparent not only for the general social com- 
plex, but for government, economics, health and education in general. Look at 
physical education. It has moved in the fifty years from little or no professional 
training to national conferences concerned with upgrading professional preparation. 
It has moved from a few reports of anthropometric measurement to a publication 
on the methods of research as applied to the related fields of health education, 
physical education and recreation. It has moved from a few books on physiology 
for school children, sports and wild life to a plethora of publications that appar- 
ently are the result of the multiple conceptions following the relative continence of 
the war period. Physical education had begun to demonstrate a “coming of age.” 

Even then, however, there was evidence, and plenty of it, on the international 
scene to indicate that there might possibly be a “‘rift in the lute.” There were appar- 
ent noble and sincere efforts at repairs with what now appears to have been Scotch 


tape. 
THE WORLD AND THE UNITED STATES 


Then what happened? 


On the world scene, just for example, there was Korea and the immediate action 
by the United Nations, action obtaifled while Mr. Malik was ‘on a self-elected 
“holiday.” The obvious divergence in ideologies has become markedly sharpened. 
There has been an apparent drop in the efficacy of communication among peoples 
and a rise in the reliance on force, with force interpreted only as the strength of 
arms, the numbers of men and the amounts of strategic material. This, then, is a 


& RUTH ABERNATHY is Associate Professor of Physical Education at University of 
California, Los Angeles, and a member of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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resurgence of savagery and a negation of the integrity, the dignity and the supposed 
intelligence of mankind. 

Questions have been raised from the cracker box to the Town Meeting of the 
Air as to the “significant and sobering” possibility that we are losing faith in a 
better world. This question may or may not have much basis in fact. As educators 
we certainly should be familiar with the problems of cultural lag, with the kinds 
of pressures that result in aggressive behavior on the part of children as well as 
adults, and with the types of fears and anxieties to which groups react with match- 
ing anxiety and fear. 

What has been called World War II1/ is a reality; it is no longer a matter of a 
queasy feeling as the international news is reviewed with the breakfast coffee. It 
is a reality which involves the sharp choosing of sides. For us in this country the 
real choosing of sides will result from an acceptance of values and their continuing 
reexamination as well as from the necessity to face with integrity and such poise, 
dignity and clarity of decision as we can muster, the full implications of our com- 
mitment. When we once decide where we really are going, there will probably 
be a marked lessening of name calling and smear techniques which may result as 
frequently from ignorance and fear as from malice aforethought. 


Then what happened in education? 


Taking California, just as an example, there was a bond issue and the Board 
of Education action in Pasadena; there was the Citizens’ Committee questioning 
curriculum in San Diego; there was the committee to improve the grading system 
in Los Angeles. “These views with alarm” may or may not be representative of a 
basic conflict in ideology. Maybe it’s evidence again of a cultural lag, maybe it is 
but a quickening of wholesome public interest in public schools, maybe it’s 
evidence that where there’s so much smoke there must be fire, maybe it is the result 
of a breakdown in communications, maybe it’s fearfulness, distrust of each other 
and distrust of values that are neither all black nor all white. 

Obviously, there is some confusion in education just as there is in other areas 
of our national and international situation. Apparently, there is a difficulty or an 
inability to accept the concept that increasing self-direction, self-responsibility, self- 
discipline and the social good are basic values and goals of education. On the other 
hand, apparently there is some evidence that some people find security and would 
place their reliance in education on imposed direction, increased competition, rote 
learning and the survival of the fittest. One might well ask—the fittest for what, 
and toward what ends? 

We have heard an increasing criticism of what is called “soft pedagogy.’’ What 
really is meant by “soft pedagogy” these days? If it means education for the maxi- 
mum individual growth within the democratic social context, it is one thing. If, 
on the other hand, it means education for mediocrity and disillusionment with 
learning, then the matter is far more serious, and there is indeed a basic and fright- 
ening split within our culture. 


Then what happened in physical education? 


On this point the evidence is not so clear, which does not mean that the field 
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is not concerned with, nor influenced by the kinds of pressures that exist around 
us, but that in many ways we are protected by the fact that we operate within the 
social framework and act primarily along with, and following, actions within that 
larger framework. Then, too, the fact that Goslins can be fired while we pursue our 
daily routines, also may have something to do with it. There is some evidence 
that professionally, we have been going along with, we have been waiting for, 
we've been questioning: What does it all mean? What will “they” do? How can 
we fit in? 

In fact, no marked change in physical education occurred in June or July two 
years ago. Undoubtedly, we have been affected, and will continue to be affected, 
by whatever emergencies and crises arise on a local or the world scene. It may well 
be that for this field is a ‘‘delayed reaction time.” 


SINCE 1950 
Internationally. 


1. There is the United Nations ‘‘policing action’ that somehow cannot yet be 
accepted as a war because apparently when we name it, it becomes more difficult 
to contain. This, in spite of the spate of peace talks. 

2. There is jockeying for position. For example, the China Nationalists went 
home through Russia, Eisenhower went to Europe, MacArthur ‘“‘came home,” and 
Russia sat in on the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

3. There is still some faint hope in some quarters, and there is playing for time— 
the French and the English urged that continued efforts be made to obtain another 
Four Power meeting, Harriman worked toward an apparent dead-end in Iran, 
and France with an army and strategic airfields has become respectable through 
necessity. 

4. Depending on where you are, there is confusion, fear, apathy, desperation, 
despair and death. 


The United States. 


1. There is a war on. In spite of the difference between the state of emergency 
and the state of war. It’s a matter of legality and consequent controls. There is also 
a proliferation of oaths. 

2. There is rent control and decontrol, price rise and price fix, wage rise, some 
job dislocation and some efforts toward pay freeze. 

3. There is a distaste for regimentation, an increased draft and mass enlist- 
ments—‘‘a better now than later’’ attitude, a reluctant facing of the need for mobili- 
zation, much as that encountered in the small boy as he is sent back upstairs to wash 
his hands before dinner. At the same time, there are still moves toward solving 
housing and parking area problems with due concern, of course, for conversion to 
bomb shelters. 

4. There are increased taxes. For a time, at least, there were billions for civilian 
defense. There is effort toward national and local defense organization. And there 
is deficit spending to the tune of twenty-five billions for this year alone, with a 
request by the President for a budget increase to 148 billions for the next two years, 
and Congress appears to be weakening in its drive for a ten per cent cut. It is said 
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there will be “‘a defense job for every man, woman, child and pet.” 

5. There is a lessening hope for immediate peace, and a mounting determina- 
tion to avoid appeasement. There is a seeming increased movement toward “if we 
must, we will” and a sharpening concept of what “‘price’’ we can and will pay, and 
for what. ; 

6. As we look at the situation there is confusion and sorrow. There is fear, 
smear, loss in men, in time and in faith. 


Education. 


Again, let’s look at California: In the November 1950 issue. of Calzfornia 
Schools there was notice of the emergency regulation requiring first aid and life- 
saving as a consequence of the current international crisis. There was also a report 
that a new subsection had been added granting additional credits toward gradua- 
tion to a pupil while currently serving in the armed forces on the basis of scores 
attained on the tests of general education development. In the New York Times 
of Sunday, December 17, 1950 as an indication of the larger scene we find discus- 
sion of the effects of national mobilization on school and college programs. 

In this same section it was reported that at a meeting of representatives of the 
American Association of Universities, member institutions were seriously contem- 
plating the reinstatement of wartime speed-up plans, involving the telescoping of 
the four-year goal into three, or even two and one-half years. The strain of such 
a proposal on both staff and students is well recognized. 

Attention was also directed to the fact that the New York State Board of Regents 
had urged all high schools in that state to graduate all students in three years 
instead of four, in order to meet the national military and manpower needs in 
the world crisis. . 

In the NEA Journal the national situation and its impact on schools has received 
much attention. Since our public schools must bear the main responsibility for main- 
taining an educated public, it is pointed out that it would be tragic indeed if we 
neglected them when we need them most. 

In August 1951, discussing ‘Area Studies in American Universities,” Illson of 
the New York Times quotes Wade of Princeton as stating that “there is less 
cultural comprehension between nations today than in the last half of the eighteenth 
century.” Following a statement of the responsibility of schools in connection with 
“the cultural manifestations of our Western tradition,’ Wade further states that 
we should not only know what they are, but also what they are worth, and how to 
communicate this worth to others. 


Health Education, Physical Education and Recreation. 


Using the Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation and reviewing the issues from September 1950 to January 1951, 
we find the following interesting as ‘‘signs of the times.’’ The President of the 
AAHPE&R points to the need for health, physical education and recreation for 
all children, and notes the conflict between democracy and totalitarianism. She 
further indicates that ideas are highly important and that the ideas behind our pro- 
gram must be possible of explanation, that the functions and the purposes of our 
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programs must be clear and that we must be prepared and willing to stand for the 
ideas. 

The Vice-President for Physical Education points out that we need to teach as 
though every minute counted, that we need to give more attention to the founda- 
tions of physical education, and further, that we must be concerned with both the 
quality and quantity of professional preparation as well as professional personnel. 

Other articles during the period deal with a variety of topics including training 
recreation volunteers, programs for elementary school children, health programs 
in schools and in communities, industrial recreation projects, the emphasis on child 
growth and development at the Mid-Century White House Conference, the un- 
ethical firing of two teachers of physical education, the question of how well 
teachers understand and use democratic processes and their obligation to improve 
human relationships, and the influence of teachers over the spirits of pupils by 
virtue of what they are, by virtue of what they do, and by virtue of what they stand 
for in the community. 

Inadequate as is that brief review of the materials, it appears that as a profession 
devoted to physical education we are concerned with opportunities for all children, 
we are working with an increasing concern for democratic action, we have a growing 
awareness of the power of ideas, a continuing interest in sciences basic to our pro- 
grams, a continuing interest in the tools of our trade, a continuing concern for the 
welfare of all boys and girls, a continuing emotional loading on athletics (and with 
good reason,), an increasing concern with national and international affairs and, in 
general, a healthy questioning of how well are we doing and what next? In other 
words, we seem to be in a sort of pre-mobilization period. 


WHAT’s AHEAD 


For the world and for the nation, I don’t presume to know. Nor do I feel quali- 
fied to hazard a guess. Pulling from context a phrase of Churchill’s, the current 
situation in relation to the future seems to me to be “the enigma wrapped in a 
riddle.”” Any prognosis that might be made would be in the same vein of general 
faith and ultimate good as has characterized our history in the past, which, even 
with the mistakes and the lack of vision, so far have moved us finally toward the 
“triumph of the right’’—at least, as we see it. 

For education as a whole, the picture of cooperative enterprise is reasonably 
clear. The pressure of wartime additions is already apparent. The revision of struc- 
ture is in the offing. Again, I do not feel sufficiently informed to venture further 
conjecture in this area. 

It will be fascinating and perhaps frightening to see what happens to physical 
education in the next months and years. It will be interesting to see to what extent 
physical education follows its historical pattern of becoming an instrument of politi- 
cal expediency. If professional personnel are left with us, and if we do not get 
squeezed to the death in terms of time by speed-ups, it would be anticipated that 
we will continue our insistence at the research level on more basic information as 
to the response of the organism physiologically, as well as socially, to the various 
aspects of our programs. It would be anticipated, for example, that research in re- 
habilitation, which has moved through such areas as specific anthropometric de- 
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scriptions, the Physical Fitness Index, motor ability, motor learning and interpreta- 
tion of movement would shift to an emphasis on the development of techniques of 
screening, rather than diagnostic appraisal. 

We may move toward better screening devices for teacher use as medical person- 
nel is called to service. 

It would seem that continuing attention should be given to the “‘quality’’ of 
persons undertaking preparation in the profession, and to the upgrading of pro- 
fessional preparation. 

If there is a general “speed up” and universal mobilization, it is probable that 
there must be a sharpening of program as basic to ‘‘wartime’’ conditioning. This 
will call for clear thinking and careful weighing of the contributions of physical 
education in a variety of areas. Selection of program emphases should be made on 
thoughtful analysis and evaluation, rather than on the limited concept of immediate 
outcomes. 

There will be a need for an increasing professional concern with the advent of 
program additions and squeezes—e.g., first aid. 

There will be need for tension-releasing work with young people who will never 
have known a world at peace. 

There will be a need for teachers and leaders who are mature and well-adjusted 
—who are willing to think and to plan and to work at their best. 

There will be a need for dedication leavened with humor. 
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EAL GOALS FOR TEACHERS 
OF ART IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


JOYCE M. ADAM* 


wu are the real goals in the teaching of art for elementary schools? What 
should teachers and supervisors have as their measures for achievement? 

‘‘Murals,” the superintendent said, ‘‘Large murals to impress the P.T.A.; posters 
too, posters for the church social, the Legion Post, the Firemen’s Ball; posters for 
all the bulletin boards and store fronts in town. Art must be showy, bright. It must 
make the place cheerful.” The teacher produces, or else. Art, and a true creative 
spirit, dies a quick and painful death in such a school. 

Art means many things in an elementary school. It is an important safety valve. 
Children can paint their feelings out on paper. It can be the means whereby a wise 
teacher can aid a child’s spiritual and mental well-being by guiding him into a 
successful creative experience. A successful creative experience need not be a won- 
derfully well-drawn poster. More often than not it is exactly the opposite. It may be 
the poorest drawing in the class, but if it is truly satisfying to the child it is a success 
and should be rated as such—even tacked to the bulletin board! Art may provide 
that feeling of successful achievement which is the keystone of a happy school, 
and for many youngsters such success comes hard in the formal classroom. An 
elementary school art teacher should not be concerned about the training of artists. 
She should encourage talented children, of course, but her goal should be that 
every child is guided to some satisfying creative activity and success. Because many 
children find it difficult to be satisfied with a two dimensional symbol, the teacher 
might abandon conventional media for a time and experiment with polishing bits 
of stone and wood, combining textures in a montage, or constructing mobile sculp- 
tures. 

It is important that the teacher be careful that her desire for a satisfying experi- 
ence for every child does not lead her to disregard certain criteria. She should 
always have “‘yardsticks” about. If pottery is the order of the day, examples of the 
pottery of other times, or photographs of such pottery, could be borrowed from 
museums. Contemporary examples might be lent by parents. The children could 
then discuss what was pleasing in each example—the effectiveness of color or 
design. The teacher of elementary school art has a sort of double standard: a 
professional one, and the sliding scale of the classroom. It is this latter which is 
most immediately important because it takes into consideration the limitations of 
the individual child. I have a personal anecdote which illustrates my point better 
than any expository paragraph. At one school where I taught for a time I was con- 
stantly at loggerheads with my superior over the matter of achievement goals and 
I had reached a low ebb when one little boy came to me and said, “You know, 
teacher, since you came everyone can draw!” 


© JOYCE M. ADAM, Member of Eta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, left teaching to 
give full time to home and children. 
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How is it possible to grade if there are no definite rules? It would be ideal, of 
course, if formal grades were not required in art at the elementary school level. 
Almost always, however, grading is mandatory. One solution is to double grade. 
First, evaluate the work of the child, perhaps in conference with the youngster. 
The teacher could say something like this, ““Well, Jane, that is not the best you can 
do, do you think? It is better than last week, though. We could mark it a ‘B’.” 
“Jim, that is quite the best water color you've done this year. That’s an ‘A’!” 
After individual grades have been discussed, the second step in double grading 
might be taken by having the class evaluate its work in exhibition and measure it 
with reference to some examples. The group could decide which were best, next 
best, and so on. Report card grades could then be based on averages of the two sets 
of marks. Failure in art should be impossible as long as a child is trying. After all, 
the goal is a creative experience for every child; failure might be the teacher's! 

Much has been done, in recent years, in correlating the art work of the elementary 
school with work done in other phases of classroom activity. Art is an invaluable 
aid and can enrich the classroom experience by illustrating a lesson or providing a 
climax for a unit. The art teacher sacrifices a great deal, however, if she spends all 
her time drawing out fractions for arithmetic and maps for geography. Much cor- 
relating art work could be done by rotating committees of children appointed and 
supervised jointly by art teacher and subject teacher. Just as the art teacher must 
never lose sight of the individual child in her class, so she must not lose her con- 
viction that art has enough importance in the elementary school curriculum to 
stand alone. The art room, even in a school geared to a core curriculum, has value 
because it is a place apart; the work done there is a little different. 

Often the art teacher in an elementary school has to be responsible for staging 
and costuming pageants and plays. She has to decorate the school in season, and 
see to it that the P.T.A. has its mural a year. All these large projects are exciting 
and lots of fun for both teacher and pupil. They are most successful when they are 
taken into account in the beginning of a school year, and thought about and planned 
so that they can be carefully integrated into the work of the school. They are a 
cooperative effort of many teachers and many children and should be managed for 
the best good of all. Even though a pageant or a mural is in progress only a month, 
it should be planned long in advance; not detailed planning, but planning in terms 
of correlating the sixth grade social studies as the basis of the mural, for example, 
or Christmas Among the United Nations as the basis of the pageant. Teachers 
should plan to watch for children needing the experience of cooperative activity, 
and for those who can contribute the necessary talent and leadership. Work space 
and work schedules can be discussed. When, finally, the job is tackled, the details 
can be ironed out more quickly because of the foundation which has been laid for 
understanding among the group. 

It is not a deadly sin to encourage a class to paint posters for the Firemen’s Ball, 
but it is a kind of exploitation every wise teacher should seek to avoid. Posters for 
the community to help with Chest campaigns, to aid a public health program or 
promote safety rules are a different matter. They are a wonderful sugar coating for 
the pill of lettering; more important, they link a school to its community. The role 
of the child in doing the posters is the most important factor in an elementary 
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school poster project. Time enough to insist on perfection when dealing with 
selected talented youngsters in high school is important. The teacher should manage 
to provide for a display of all of those who contributed to the project. 

Parents often ask about the importance of art in an elementary school curricu- 
lum. To many it seems a waste of time. After all, they reason, most youngsters do 
not elect art in high school. What will they gain, then, from this elementary school 
art? Even to the fondest parent the work of the average elementary art student ap- 
pears negligible. It is, of course, if measured solely by the content of the work 
itself. The wise teacher knows that her students will forget much of what they 
learn, but she knows too that they will grow up seeing colors they might not other- 
wise have seen. They will enjoy textures, fine design, good craftsmanship. Art, 
after all, is a way to a richer appreciation of one’s environment. Because art speaks 
in the tongue of all the nations of the world, the child will have a bridge to peoples 
otherwise strange to him, and to times, otherwise dimly hid in the past. 


CHURCHILL PICKS WOMAN TO HEAD BRITAIN’S 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Carrying on a tradition established by Labor Governments, Prime Minister 
Churchill has named a woman to head the Ministry of Education, one of the more 
important ministries in his new Government. 

The woman is Miss Florence Horsbrugh, who is 62 years old. Although she 
will not be a member of Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet Miss Horsbrugh is the first 
woman to reach Cabinet rank in a Conservative Government. Labor Governments 
have at different times had three women Cabinet ministers, the most recent being 
Dr. Edith Summerskill, Minister of National Insurance in the Attlee Govern- 
ment. 

For many years active in politics, Miss Horsbrugh is best known for the social 
legislation she initiated. During the war years she was parliamentary secretary to 
the Ministry of Health, what is known as a junior minister, and in 1945 she at- 
tended the San Francisco conference on the founding of the United Nations as 
a member of the British delegation. 








e ALL ABOARD! NEW YORK- 
WASHINGTON TRAVELERS! 


MARGARET E. MANN# 


we school trips are neither original nor unique it was thought that more 
teachers need to be encouraged to take them. One of our biggest and most 
pleasant surprises of two years ago when we made our first school journey to Wash- 
ington was to find so many other school groups there. We talked with chaperons 
of groups from Kentucky, Massachusetts, Maine and Florida, and each was very 
enthusiastic as to the educational and social value of these trips. 

For the benefit of those teachers and administrators who may be interested but 
who are novices, you will find that they are not too difficult to manage. As in all 
school projects which involve a series of activities for a large group of students, it 
does take careful planning and organization. The more completely this is done in 
advance, the more reasonably sure you may be that emergencies are kept at a mini- 
mum. 

The first step in planning the trip is to read travel books on the cities you plan 
to visit. Two cities we included were New York and Washington, D.C. The books 
of value on these are: Your Uncle Sam in Washington, by Myrtle C. Murdock; 
New York! New York!, Laud and Wales; Guide To America, Elmer Jenkins; Wash- 
ington, City of Destiny, Alice Rogers Hager; and Look At America, New York City, 
by the editors of Look. One can also write to travel agencies and to experienced 
tour directors for special “tips’’ on how to spend your time and money most ad- 
vantageously. 

The next step is to decide upon what method of transportation is the most de- 
sirable. While train travel might seem slightly more expensive, it is a time-saver 
and it certainly is more comfortable and convenient in transporting a large group. 
Then, too, the Traveling Passenger Agent for the railroad of your choice will prove 
very helpful not only in helping to plan a “‘packaged”’ trip, tailored to meet your 
needs, but also in accompanying you on the entire tour. 

In the New York and Washington trip, we found that after the itinerary was 
completed, tentative railroad and hotel reservations were made and costs figured. 
Then an attractive brochure was prepared by the railway company and we were 
ready to accept applications for tour members. Although an intensive advertising 
campaign was planned—teacher announcements in all social studies classes, radio 
and newspaper stories, bulletin board displays, library exhibits, morning notice 
bulletins and films on Washington and New York—we found that the enthusiastic 
reports from our former trip members proved to be our best selling agency. The 
response required us to revise our hotel reservations upward several times. Be- 
cause of the necessity of making these advance reservations, we had to set a 


Original article was published in Social Studies, December, 1951. 


© MARGARET E. MANN is a social studies teacher at Bosse High School and a member 
of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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deadline for accepting applications two months in advance of our trip. After that 
we kept a waiting list to use in case there were any “‘dropouts.’” There were sur- 
prisingly few. 

Since schools to a degree are responsible for the welfare and safety of students 
on these trips, we prepared forms to be filled out and signed by parents granting 
permission for the tour and requests for “free time’’ activities. These, with pledges 
signed by students, were kept on file. Also, a form was prepared to give to the 
student to report the completion of his make-up work that he did for each subject 
missed while on the trip. Insofar as was possible, we felt that it was better to have 
the student make up his work before the trip began. 

For the convenience of handling the group, students were placed in units of four 
since that was the number who would room together in the hotels and sit together 
on the train. They were permitted to select their own group and to choose one of 
the four for the group leader. This group leader was to be responsible for the gen- 
eral conduct of the group, to see to it that his members were on time for all sched- 
uled tours, report to his chaperon where and with whom each member of his 
group spent his “free time” and, in general, be a student chaperon. During the 
trip all instructions as to wearing apparel, changes in schedule, etc., were given 
to the chaperons and they, in turn, passed on the information through the group 
leaders. 

Six or seven of these units were then assigned to each faculty chaperon. Insofar 
as was possible the boys had a man chaperon and the girls had a woman. Prior to 
the trip the chaperons had several meetings with their group leaders for the purpose 
of briefing them on their specific duties and for developing a wholesome rapport. 

Also, during this two-month interim, arrangements were made with Washing- 
ton officials for interviews, courtesy cards, photographs and press notices. For those 
who requested admission to the theatre, television and radio shows, tickets were 
procured. 

Much could be written about the merits of having seen places and personalities 
made famous in history, movies, radio and the news. The trip was planned to cater 
to government, history, economics and sociology students, but its influence and 
interests were much more widespread. Art and music students found special treats; 
household arts students got glimpses of the finest in dress and furniture design and 
how the former was made and displayed; radio and stage aspirants were given the 
opportunity of seeing those fields at their best; and many students were encouraged 
to pursue careers in their chosen vocation or profession. 

Educational travel pays huge dividends in broadening the horizons of our com- 
plex life and in improving our social understanding. 
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Women IN THE DEFENSE DECADE 


DOROTHY VEON# 


i en Commodore Hotel in New York City resounded with women’s voices on 
September 27 and 28, 1951, when more than 800 gathered to help blueprint 
a program for the defense decade in which the interests and abilities of women 
might find their rightful place. 

The National Conference on Women in the Defense Decade was sponsored by 
the American Council on Education. The pattern for the Conference was set by 
Mary Donlon, Chairman of New York State Workmen’s Compensation Board, in 
the foreword to the program, when she said, ‘What this defense decade will re- 
quire of us, no one can foretell with certainty. ... What we seem not yet fully to 
have learned is that women’s work and women’s special talents, if used in attacking 
community problems during less critical times, might obviate the recurring crises 
that threaten to destroy the already weakened fabric of our society.” 

Who attended the Conference? As a participant, the writer found herself among 
presidents of women’s colleges, eminent women in business and industry, editors 
and publishers of women’s magazines, leaders of the armed forces for women, 
nationally-known educators, notables in politics, and undergraduate women who 
represented their student government for women on college campuses. In comment- 
ing upon the membership of the Conference, Margaret Culkin Banning, author 
from Minnesota, said: ‘There has probably never been a conference in America 
which was attended by more women who are in positions of high responsibility, 
who did not have time to be here but were here anyway, because it seemed im- 
portant.” 

Three general sessions were held for the delegates. The introductory keynote 
speakers were Dr. Oliver E. Carmichael, President of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, who addressed the group on ‘‘“Women’s Education, 
an Evaluation,” and Dr. Althea K. Hottel, Dean of Women at the University of 
Pennsylvania, whose theme was ‘Women’s Education, New Needs in Our Time.” 
Dr. Carmichael emphasized that modern education “‘fails to deal realistically with 
the central problem of determining the nature of the current maladjustment in hu- 
man relations and of seeking means of amelioration.” 

The theme for the second general session was “New Tools in Our Time— 
Education through Television, Radio, and Motion Pictures.” The speakers repre- 
sented each of the three fields. At the concluding luncheon the central theme was 
“Wanted: Women to Defend Democracy.” Addresses were presented by Mrs. 
Frances B. Bolton, Member of Congress from Ohio and Dr. Jeanne Eder-Schwyzer, 
a scientist from Zurich, Switzerland, and former President of the International 
Association of University Women. 

The delegates registered for and attended one of the eight sections which held 
three meetings. Each section represented a facet of women’s responsibilities and 


& DOROTHY VEON, National Treasurer of Pi Lambda Theta, is Associate Professor 
of Business Education, Pennsylvania State College. 
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opportunities in the defense decade: (1) The Home—the source of the nation’s 
strength; (2) Citizenship—defense of freedom; (3) Health and Welfare— 
building America’s strength; (4) The Armed Forces—women accept a new re- 
sponsibility; (5) Production for Defense and Peace—new reasons why women’s 
work is never done; (6) Education—retooling to meet the problems we face; 
(7) Creative Leisure—avocations of busy people; and (8) Everyday Economics— 
the citizen’s business. 

Dr. Millicent C. McIntosh, Dean of Barnard College, in her opening remarks 
on The Home stated that “the time has come for us to examine our concepts and to 
renew our understanding of marriage as an institution; to discover how to make 
its foundations sound; to reevaluate its possibilities.” Lawrence K. Frank, at the 
same sectional meeting, pointed out that we have acquired a large body of under- 
standings, methods and insights to improve human living, but we need to trans- 
late these into daily living habits in our homes and family practices. 

In the section on Citizenship Robert E. Cushman, Professor of Government at 
Cornell University, submitted the following platform of principles which he 
thought should guide the thinking of the individual citizen in the direction of 
democratic freedoms: 

1. Our democratic freedoms will not survive unless the people themselves value and defend them. 

2. Our democratic freedoms comprise rules of liberty and justice which the ordinary citizen is 

, fully qualified to understand and apply. 

3. There is a common social stake which we have in the preservation of civil liberty which is 

vastly more important than the fortunes of any person or group. 


These principles deserve increased recognition in the defense decade. 

Dr. Thomas A. C. Rennie, Associate Professor of Psychiatry at Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College, concluded his talk on Health and Welfare by saying: 
“While society sets up many institutions to help cope with the psychological and 
social needs of people, the fundamental institution is, and will always remain, the 
family. There can be no security without strong democratic and sustaining family 
life. We are in danger of losing sight of this. It is in the role of parents that men 
and women make their greatest contribution to the emotional stability of our future 
generations.” 

Several questions were posed by the group on The Armed Forces, chaired by 
Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, Director of Waves for World War II. Some of 
these questions were: What can women do in military organization? What special 
problems do they face in military life? Are these markedly different from those 
faced by men? How can the non-military public assist women in uniform to per- 
form their tasks most effectively? Where do the armed forces come on the scale 
of needs for women? - 

Edith Sampson, an attorney and a member of the U. S. Delegation to the United 
Nations, in the group on Production for Defense and Peace was specific with refer- 
ence to a program for professional women in the United States in this defense 
decade. She pointed out that “if we develop more women for professional services, 
they can immediately take their places in many areas which are bound to strengthen 
our defense.” Some of the areas mentioned were the United States Government's 
exchange of persons program, more trained and professional women in the gov- 
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ernment under civil service, appointment of more women in foreign service, in- 
creased progress in scientific and technical professions, more women in the armed 
forces, and interesting more women in the affairs of state. 

The Dean of Students at Mills College, Anna L. Rose Hawkes, in the section 
on Education posed a series of stimulating questions: Who is responsible for educa- 
tion in this changing society—an education that will preserve the freedom of the 
individual to be himself and at the same time to make his contributions to a rich 
and fruitful life for his fellows, as well as for himself? Who is to insist that stu- 
dents be given a philosophy of life and of society? Whose responsibility is it to 
see that our schools are really free? And who will promote the corollary of the right 
of freedom to teach, which is the freedom to learn? 

Irwin Edman, Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University, summarized his 
thinking on Creative Leisure with this paragraph: “But creative leisure does not 
necessarily mean merely enjoyment of the arts of an amateur creation in them. It 
means in one way or another the taking of the time to follow a bent; to exercise a 
spontaneous interest; to be, amid all the pressures and tensions of our mounting 
obligations, a person, an individual, a renewed and even, or particularly, in later 
years a living self. The women of this country can create an atmosphere of vivid 
and individual life which is the true fruit of democracy. They cannot do this if 
they feel they cannot allow themselves ever to be or to feel free of obligations, or 
if they think that leisure means emptiness and lethargy. Leisure is the chance to turn 
existence into a full and rich life. It is that, after all, that we are called on to defend. 
Women have a chance to keep the heart and the imagination of America alive, to 
keep fresh the values of living, in America, and anywhere.”’ 

In the section on Everyday Economics, Anna Lord Strauss, past president of the 
League of Women Voters in the United States, indicated that women play a large 
part in the economic pattern of the home, the community and the nation. More 
and more women now make economic decisions after deliberate analysis and study. 
They approach their economic role more intelligently than previously. They are 
able to apply economic concepts and facts as homemakers and citizens. Their eco- 
nomic actions can improve or deteriorate community welfare. 

Thus ended the Conference on Women in the Defense Decade set up to discuss 
what women’s attitudes, philosophy and activities should be in the next ten years. 
Margaret Culkin Banning said, ‘‘to call it a woman’s approach would belie the 
intention of the conference. . . . It is the approach of orderly people toward a peace- 
ful society. It is realistic, accepting the force of arms and the burdensome cost of 
them. But it is a refusal to allow the progress of civilization to be interrupted during 
the period when we must take great precautions for our physical safety.” 
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SALE YOU READr 


“The Public School Crisis: SRL Turns the Spotlight on Six American Cities,” 
Saturday Review of Literature (September 8, 1951), 5-12. 
Because of the recent criticisms of public education, stories of what happened 
in six cities are reported by a qualified observer. 


Port Washington, N.Y., by Louis Engel. 


The events which occurred here during the ‘‘school fight” are described in chrono- 
logical order beginning with the appearance of Allen Zoll at a meeting of the local 
Education Association fifteen days before a bond issue was to be voted. When the 
bond issue passed, Engel relates how a taxpayer and associate of Zoll’s, then peti- 
tioned the State Commissioner of Education to have the bond issue set aside. After 
six months the action was thrown out. Later when Mrs. Lucille Cardin Crain, editor 
of the Educational Reviewer, talked to the Education Association on subversive 
elements in textbooks, her comments were criticized at the meeting and later in 
the local press. A subsequent attempt to censor the textbooks failed. The writer con- 
cludes with the hope that Port Washington will follow the example of Pasadena 
and consolidate its opposing groups into a ‘‘joint effort to improve the schools.” 


Pasadena, Calif., by James Boyle. 


The chairman of the Citizens’ School Survey Committee tells how this group is 
studying the needs of the Pasadena schools. The Committee instituted before the dis- 
missal of Superintendent Willard E. Goslin, is composd of twelve representative 
citizens with Dr. Clyde M. Hill of Yale University and Dr. Lloyd N. Morrisett of 
the University of California at Los Angeles acting as directors of the study. The 
problems are divided into fourteen areas. Each area has its own steering committee 
of ten members, and a total of between 800 and 900 individuals are participating 
in the 200 subcommittees. Reports from these committees are reviewed by another 
group of citizens, not otherwise working on the study, and the final report of an 
estimated 1,000 pages will be prepared by the directors of the study with summaries 
made available for national distribution. 


Englewood, N.]., by August J. Wiesner, Jr. 


The groups which are in opposition to the public schools in his community are 
named by this reporter. The attack is headed by an individual who is supported 
financially by, and has openly admitted admiration for, Allen Zoll; the “counter- 
attack” is led by the Englewood Citizens’ Union. To date, the attacks have centered 
on the textbooks, with some slight reference to the teaching of mental hygiene and 
sex education. The writer feels that the public will not be fooled so easily again, 
and that teachers who exercise good judgment can be assured of public support. 


Denver, Colo., by Lawrence Martin. 
The crisis in Denver; as described by Martin, started when the public schools 
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were accused of neglecting the fundamentals and of emphasizing “progressive 
education.” The Citizens’ Committee for the Improvement of the Denver Public 
Schools was formed of citizens who had grievances. It so “rumbled and roared”’ 
that the attention of Zoll’s National Council for American Education was attracted 
and his pamphlets were distributed. Conservative members of the Committee became 
alarmed and reorganized with a new chairman. They then studied the constructive 
approach of the National Citizens’ Commission on the Public Schools and tried to 
put some of the ideas into practice. During all this, Dr. Kenneth Oberholzer, 
Superintendent of Schools, continued the improvement of the schools through public 
Opinion polls, an evaluation program, and curriculum construction. The present 
prognosis for the Denver schools is judged favorable. 


Eugene, Ore., by W. M. Tugman. 


Tugman relates how Eugene met its school problem. The opposition to the 
“middle-of-the-road” policy of the schools was led by the president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Parents’ Council for Education, which denies any relation to Zoll’s 
organization. Their criticisms are chiefly against the way in which the Three R’s 
are taught, the discipline, the promotion system and the use of audio-visual aids. 
In response, the school board appointed a lay committee of eleven men and women 
to evaluate the schools and to recommend changes. Their detailed report was sub- 
mitted in May, 1951, and of the seventy-six specific recommendations, fifty-six 
have been adopted for the current school year. The opposition has gone on record 
as still not being satisfied, and the school board, the superintendent and the press 
are continuing their policies of academic freedom and public relations. 


Palo Alto, Calif., by Wilford M. Aiken. 


How the Palo Alto Education Council was started to inform the people of the 
community about the schools and to encourage and crystallize public support. is 
described by Aiken. Public forums are sponsored on topics such as: “Current 
Methods of Teaching the Three R’s; How a Community Can Attract and Hold 
Good Teachers; Counseling and Guidance; Teen-Agers and Their Friends; Is Dis- 
cipline the Answer to Our Youth Problem?’ A questionnaire was distributed 
asking what people wanted the schools to do for their children. Granted, there are 
still criticisms, he writes “education in Palo Alto is in a healthy condition, even 
though the schools could be better than they now are.” 


MELBY, ERNEST O., American Education Under Fire. Freedom Pamphlets. New 
York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1951. (See also Melby, Ernest 
O., “Dishonest and Unjustified,” NEA Journal, XL (October, 1951) 441-2, 
and Melby, Ernest O., “Challenge to the Critics of the Schools,” New York 
Times Magazine 9, (September 23, 1951), 57-60.) 

This pamphlet brings together the experiences of four communities in working 
against organized groups trying to undermine their schools. The attackers and their 
methods are described, and their criticisms are summarized as follows: poor teaching 
of the Three R’s, high cost of education, the many special services, lack of moral 
and spiritual values, poor discipline, “progressive education,” usurpation of func- 
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tions of the home by the schools and the subversive or communistic influence in 
education. 

Good education is then described in terms of a democratic philosophy which re- 
quires the practice of that philosophy in school so that pupils grow to be citizens 
who are concerned and informed. Good education is a dynamic process, continues 
Dr: Melby, constantly changing to fit the needs of the times so that children are 
educated to live in the world that is; it is spiritual, for it emphasizes the importance 
and dignity of the individual and his responsibility for preserving the free heritage. 

The charges against education are refuted, and in the final section Dr. Melby 
outlines steps toward achieving good education, where citizens and educators look 
together at the schools and locate places for improvement, accompanied by programs 
that give teachers methods for working with all people both as leaders and as mem- 
bers of groups. With such cooperation, the schools will be proof of the power of 
American democracy. 


JARMAN, B. H., ‘A New Structure for American Education,” School and Society 

74, (August 4, 1951), 65-9. 

Some of the current dissatisfaction with the schools, according to Dr. Jarman, is 
due to the fact that there are ten million functionally illiterate, that four million 
children are allowed to violate compulsory education laws, and that schools must take 
part of the responsibility for the number of mental patients in hospitals. The pres- 
ent crowded conditions of the schools and the mobility of the population increase 
the problem of providing adequate school plants and enough well-educated 
teachers. 

People who have proposed cures for these ills fall into three classes: (1) those 
who feel the curriculum should stress either the fundamentals, religious education, 
American history and government, or “progressive education”; (2) those who 
believe reform must start with the teacher and who champion the liberal arts 
graduate or the professionally educated teacher, as the case may be; and (3) those 
who believe money can cure whatever ails the schools. 

Dr. Jarman believes that schools have outgrown the local community, that the 
local boards of education cannot adequately direct the schools, and that local taxes 
cannot pay for them. He advocates making the State the basic structure of education 
and points out these advantages: (1) educational opportunity can be equalized; 
(2) all school levels will be working for common goals; (3) competent educators 
can be chosen to direct the programs without local pressure; (4) appointments can 
be made by civil service and promotions on merit; and (5) changes can apply to 
all schools instantaneously. There is a chance that citizens will lose interest with 
losing control, admits Dr. Jarman, but the real danger lies in the bureaucracy which 
might prevent the appointment of qualified personnel and might deaden the initia- 
tive of the teacher. 











ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 
AWARD STUDIES: ABSTRACTS 


INGMIRE, ALICE E.* Attitudes of Student Nurses at the University of California 

This study was conducted for the purpose of discovering the attitudes which 
students bring to their nursing experience and the attitudes which they develop 
during their program. 

Attitudes toward family members are on the whole good, and students feel secure 
in the love and affection of their parents. Students are relatively free from problems 
concerning finance, social and personal relationships, health and religion. The 
majority say they are happy in nursing, are receiving good professional education 
and are able to give good care to patients. All students, however, express negative 
attitudes in one or more areas of their nursing experience. Relationships with head 
nurses, rating sheets and feelings of inferiority are the predominant reasons for 
negative attitudes. 

First year students enjoy the majority of their classes, like their head nurses, but 
express ambivalent attitudes toward supervision. They say there is shared responsi- 
bility and good rapport between nurses and doctors. They think nursing is an ideal 
service to the welfare of mankind. 

In contrast, second year students are highly sensitive, are easily hurt and have 
feelings of inferiority toward other students, graduate nurses and the medical staff. 
They are critical of evaluations of their work, of instruction and of personnel. 

Third year students have even less security in their status as active team members, 
saying their work is directed by doctors and they have little responsibility for assist- 
ing in planning. The ideals of service held on admission have given way to a con- 
viction that nursing is now just a “job.” Most of them say head nurses are unfair 
in their ratings and expect too much from students. 

Students doing “A” work reveal fewer conflicts and negative attitudes in their 
family relationships and are less burdened by them. These students appear to have 
come to terms and have accepted other individuals in a more mature manner. 

Students doing “D” work express antagonism and frustration toward family 
members and toward others representing authority in their lives. They are hostile 
and extremely critical of instruction, study facilities and residence inspection. 

The application of psychological principles which will aid in the development 
of improved interpersonal relationships in all hospital departments are necessary. 
Provision for continued faculty education in the dynamics of human relationships is 
essential so that teachers will be better able to provide for the basic psychological 
needs of students. 

This study indicates clearly the need for more careful selection of applicants. 
Their attitudes toward people, especially parents, and their motives for nursing are 
especially important. A long term research study needs to be done on the effective- 
ness of interviews in the selection of nursing school applicants. 


© ALICE INGMIRE is Assistant Professor in the University of California School of 
Nursing and is a member of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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ROBERTS, ELIZABETH J.* The Marginal Woman: Application of the Marginal 
Concept to the Status and Social Role of Modern Woman in the United States. 
“In our society and in others, stereotypes of masculine and feminine or male and 

female have been developed. Connected with these stereotypes have been the terms 
‘superiority’ and ‘inferiority.’ The patterns of femininity, to the man, have been 
defined as weaknesses to be avoided, while patterns of masculinity become values not 
only for the man, but for the total society in many instances. Custom influences the 
determination of male-female roles and stereotypes, even sometimes to the extent 
of going against the natural endowment of each. If we are to give women the 
incentive to develop and contribute to the utmost those qualities which seem most 
‘characteristically’ theirs, we must stop regarding feminine ‘traits,’ values and con- 
tributions as inferior to the masculine. However, if masculinity and femininity have 
been stereotyped and values for each defined, we meet a problem as to who is to 
clarify where changes or modifications may be made. Further, who is to prepare the 
great body of societal members for a new definition or re-definition of values associ- 
ated with femininity?” 

This study entitled “The Marginal Woman,” constitutes merely an initial and 
introductory attempt to deal with the rather crucial subject of the status and social 
role of modern woman in the United States. The purpose of the paper was to 
examine the “woman problem” mainly from the viewpoint of personal adjustment 
to a’complex society, stressing what the author has chosen to call the “marginal 
woman.” The concept of marginality which, as traditionally employed, emerged 
from the older concept of culture-conflict, is reappraised in the light of status-role 
and functional insights. 

The study consists of two main divisions. Part I is devoted to a consideration of 
the ideology of the social roles and relations of the sexes. The material presented 
in this section is aimed at pointing up the alleged and real differences and similari- 
ties which exist in the status and social roles of each sex as well as the relations 
between the sexes. Part II deals with the intrapersonal and associational aspects of 
the marginal woman, as well as her position in the context of social change. 

Throughout Parts I and II of the study, the author attempts to examine the 
“modern woman’s dilemma” primarily from the viewpoint of personal adjustment 
to a complex, transitional society, stressing the concept of the marginal woman. She 
states that the main conclusion to be drawn would seem to be that the modern 
woman’s dilemma apparently will persist until, as Mirra Komarovsky so aptly puts 
it, “the adult sex roles of women are redefined in greater harmony with the socio- 
economic and ideological character of modern society.’’ She goes on to say that we 
have accepted the theory of equality between men and women, but we are far from 
achieving the substance of it. It is emphasized, however, that equality should not 
presuppose an absence of differences between individuals or social groups as many 
reactionaries are wont to believe. 


® ELIZABETH ROBERTS is working for her Ph.D. in Sociology at the University of 
North Carolina. She is an experienced musician and a member of honorary fra- 
ternities in both music and sociology. 











eAwarvs FOR RESEARCH 


PI LAMBDA THETA 
National Honor and Professional Association for Women in Education 
Announces 
Annual Awards for Research on 
PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN 
From the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund 


AWARDS—Pi Lambda Theta announces two 1952 awards of $400 each, to be granted 
on or before August 1, 1952, for significant research studies in education.* 


SUBJECT FOR RESEARCH—An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect 
of the professional problems and contributions of women, EITHER IN EDUCA- 
TION OR IN SOME OTHER FIELD. Among others, studies of women’s status, 
professional training, responsibilities and contributions to education and to society, 
both in this country and abroad, will be acceptable. 


BASES OF SELECTION—The awards will be granted on the bases of usefulness, con- 
tribution to the field, soundness of research, and scholarliness. No study granted an 
award shall become the property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda Theta 
in any way restrict the subsequent publication of a study, except that an introductory 
statement shall be included in the printed form, indicating that it received a Pi 
Lambda Theta award. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES—A study may be submitted by any individual 
(man or woman), whether or not engaged currently in educational work, or by any 
chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 


SUBMISSION OF STUDY—Three copies of the final report of the completed study 
must be submitted to the Chairman of the Committee on Studies and Awards by 
May 1, 1952. Information concerning the awards and the form in which the final 
report shall be prepared will be furnished upon request. All inquiries should be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Committee on Studies and Awards. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES AND AWARDS—Dr. Margaret Ruth Smith, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Michigan, Chairman 
Miss Sarita Davis, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Dr. Marion Edman, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan 
Miss Dorothy Hess, 26293 Hope Avenue, Detroit 23, Michigan 
Miss Emma E. Kiefer, 2124 Wells Street, Fort Wayne 7, Indiana 
Miss Roberta Shine, Hillcrest Hotel, Toledo 1, Ohio 


* For information regarding 1953 awards, write the National Office of Pi Lambda Theta, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland, after December 1, 1952. 
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“‘Posic AFFAIRS 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY OF WOTP 


MARY MARGARET SULLIVAN#* 


Malta, the small island in the center of the Mediterranean lying sixty miles south 
of Sicily and 180 miles north of the mainland of Africa, was the meeting place of 
the Fifth Delegate Assembly of the World Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, July 20-25, 1951. The president of WOTP in one of his speeches expressed 
his approval of the meeting place in these words: “No place in the world is more 
appropriate for an international gathering of teachers than Malta whose heroic stand 
during the last Great War merited for her the award of the George Cross. The stand 
Malta has always taken against tyranny and oppression is an inspiration to teachers 
who are now engaged in a battle to preserve freedom and truth.” 

Sixty delegates and three observers, representing nineteen countries, attended the 
Delegate Assembly, most of them arriving by plane from Rome, a trip of two and a 
half hours. The delegation from the United States numbering twenty-three was 
the largest and included: Dr. William P. Russell, President of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and President of WOTP; Dr. William G. Carr, Secretary 
General; Dr. William S. Vincent; Mr. J. Cloyd Miller, President of NEA; Miss 
Corma A. Mowrey, former President of the NEA; Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, Vice 
President of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers; Miss Edna Baker of 
New Jersey, who acted as interpreter for Mr. Bernard of Haiti; and Mr. George 
A. Selke of the U.S. High Commissioner’s Office in Germany. Canada came next 
with six, including Mr. George G. Croskery and Mr. E. T. Wiggins, Japan had four, 
while Scotland, England and Malta each had three. 

The organization is fully controlled by its Delegate Assembly and its Executive 
Committee of seven, all of whom are nominated and elected as individuals. Dr. 
William P. Russell, who has been re-elected for next year, is the only American on 
the committee. Dr. F. L. Sack, the Vice-President is Swiss and the other five mem- 
bers are from Canada, England, Iceland, India and Scotland. Dr. William G. Carr 
is Secretary General with an office in Washington, D.C., Mr. A. J. Belford is Direc- 
tor of the European office in Edinburgh, Scotland. 

All sessions were held in the Hotel Phoenicia, a fine modern hotel in the city of 
Valletta. The official delegates were seated by countries at specially marked tables 
in the front of the ball room. Each one was given, through the courtesy of the 
Malta Teachers Union, a large envelope which contained printed or mimeographed 
material showing in detail the work done by the Executive Committee and other 
special committees prior to the meeting. Each morning the delegates received 
mimeographed sheets giving reports of the various meetings held the day before. 
The official languages were English, French, German and Spanish. Most of the 
delegates spoke English, but for the few who could not, interpreters were on hand 
to help. 


© MARY M. SULLIVAN is Principal of the Stewart Elementary School in Chicago and 
a charter member of Chicago Alumnz Chapter. 
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Friday, July 20, was devoted to the analysis and discussion of the constitution 
for a “World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession.” This 
was drafted by a committee of fifteen members, five each from WOTP, the Inter- 
national Federation of Secondary Teachers (Fipeso) and the International Federa- 
tion of Primary Teachers Associations (Ifta). The delegate assembly of WOTP 
voted to accept the draft constitution if approved by the other two international 
organizations concerned. The vote was eight to four for adoption with thirteen na- 
tions absent. England, India, North Ireland, Norway, the Philippines, Scotland, 
Switzerland and the United States voted for the adoption of the draft constitution, 
while Canada, Ceylon, Iceland and Malta opposed it. 

While all agreed, in principle, on the need for a single world organization with 
which all teachers’ organizations could affiliate, everyone was of the opinion that 
the Constitution as drafted left much to be desired; that too much had been sacri- 
ficed by WOTP, and as a result WOTP would lose much of its own individuality. 
However, the majority admitted that the unity of world teachers fully justified the 
sacrifice involved. 

Reports on “How National Teachers’ Organizations Help Their Individual 
Members,” “Salaries,” “Ethics,” and ‘‘Education for International Understanding” 
were presented Saturday, July 21. 

Monday morning President Russell explained in detail how the “Citizenship 
Education Project,” of which he is director, had been developing resources to en- 
able schools in the United States to improve their methods of teaching American 
citizenship. He reported that the Carnegie Corporation had given $450,000 to 
support the project from September, 1949 to August, 1951 and that one hundred 
and thirty high schools in thirty-two states were cooperating in this attempt to 
couple action with knowledge that good citizenship might result. Dr. Russell de- 
scribed also the ‘Hour of Freedom” or “Envelope Hour”’ program, prepared jointly 
by representatives of the Armed Services and the “‘Citizenship Education Project,” 
and designed for use in the Armed Services. 

Monday afternoon and all of the following day were spent in section meetings 
discussing the topics presented above. 

Wednesday morning, reports were read by the various chairmen to the general 
assembly and were then voted upon. 

WOTP is one of five international organizations that will receive $2,000 to study 
and prepare a report of 2pproximately 10,000 to 15,000 words on the teaching of 
the “Universal Declaration of Human Rights.” On Wednesday, Mr. Pedro T. 
Orata, of the Philippines insisted that every citizenship project should place 
emphasis on teaching children and youth their duties and responsibilities, as well as 
their rights. 

Last spring the following question was proposed to the Committee on Peace and 
International Understanding, “If you could have a forty-eight page pamphlet to 
help teach international understanding, what would be the general scope and con- 
tent of such a pamphlet?” At the Malta Assembly the Committee decided to compile 
a handbook to aid teachers in this project, using the suggestions submitted by the 
Special Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. Marion Edman of Detroit 
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Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, appointed to answer the question proposed 
above. * 

Mr. A. Jha of India expressed the belief that education based upon religion 
would go a long way toward solving international disagreement. He suggested 
devoting four pages in the forty-eight page booklet to quotations from world scrip- 
tures. Such expressions as “Trust in God,” “Love of God,” and “Charity,” found 
in all Scriptures would do much in his opinion to promote international under- 
standing. 

The committee on “World Citizenship” approved the “Citizenship Education 
Project” described by Dr. Russell, but asked that it be extended to all children, 
adolescents and youth, and that it stress duties and responsibilities. 

Before adjournment Dr. Carr submitted the membership application of Japanese, 
Turkish and South Korean associations. These were approved unanimously without 
a dissenting vote. 

Mr. George A. Selke, acting chief of education and cultural relations for the 
United States High Commissioner's Office in Germany, announced that German 
teachers would soon ask to join WOTP. The assembly voted to invite them. 

Among the many delightful occasions were: tours of the island of Gozo, and a 
visit to Fort St. Elino; a party at the Palace as guests of His Excellency and Lady 
Campbell ‘and the hospitality extended by the Prime Minister, Dr. G. Borg Olivier. 
The President of the Assembly, Dr. Russell, was honored by a dinner, at which 
time he was presented with books from the various countries represented by WOTP. 

The singing of the “Hymn of Malta” by a group of Maltese teachers and head- 
teachers brought the Fifth Delegate Assembly of WOTP to a close. 


* The suggested table of contents for such a brochure appears in Pi Lambda Theta Journal, 
XXX (1951), 142. 
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ADULT EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


REPORTED BY JESSIE GRAHAM, LOS ANGELES ALUMN4 


“Working Together for Better Communities” was the theme of the first conference 
of the new Adult Education Association of the United States held during October, 
1951, in Los Angeles, California. 

Houston Peterson, Rutgers University, delivered the keynote address in which 
he pictured the adult student body as encompassing persons with no formal 
schooling through those holding graduate degrees. The importance of the adult 
program to individuals is great, but Dr. Peterson stressed also the importance to 
the community of alert, informed adults in the activities of citizenship, in inter- 
group relationships, and in their impact on youth. 

Delegates conferred on: The Role of Adult Education in the Establishment 
of National Security, Developing Effective Citizens, Improving Intergroup Rela- 
tions, and Community Organizations for Adult Education. 

Representatives of Pi Lambda Theta who attended the Conference realized 
anew that among their goals and those of adult education are shared objectives, 
especially those in the area of public affairs. 











DEAR PI LAMBDA THETAN: 


There is so much to tell you that I find myself in that familiar predicament of 
not knowing where to begin. Perhaps it will be well to consider one particular 
matter each time and to tell you also about some of the “extracurricular’’ activities 
in which we participate. 

Since Pi Lambda Theta exists because of its members, why don’t I begin with 
membership? Of the approximately thirty thousand Pi Lambda Thetans, one third 
continue to be active. It is a matter of vital concern to the chapters and to the na- 
tional organization to increase that proportion. Too often, it seems, members do 
not realize that it is possible to transfer their membership to a chapter in the com- 
munity to which they have moved; or, if there is no chapter, to continue as a field 
member—either national or chapter. It is the responsibility of the chapters to see 
that members receive such information. Transfers may originate through a chapter 
or an individual: a chapter may suggest to the national executive secretary members 
who have moved and might be interested in affiliation with a chapter in the new 
locality; a chapter may ask the executive secretary for certification of membership 
for someone who has been suggested as being interested in affiliation; or a member 
may inform the executive secretary of her interest in affiliating with a chapter near 
her new residence. Increasingly, chapters write to the national office in the Fall 
requesting names and addresses of Pi Lambda Thetans who have recently moved 
into their community. Is that a service that the national office should automatically 
perform each Fall? So far, we have furnished it only on request. 

At the Seventeenth Biennial Council, the Committee on Continued Membership 
made some excellent suggestions which were later sent out in mimeographed form 
to chapter presidents and chapter advisers. The report also appeared in the Journal 
(Fall, 1951, pp. 115-117). Two other membership problems discussed at Council 
were concerned with membership qualifications and dual membership. At its meet- 
ings following Council, the National Board followed through on committee recom- 
mendations that policies regarding these two problems be formulated. Those 
statements of policy appeared in the Minutes of the Board (See Journal, Fall, 
1951, p. 133, 136-7), and were also included with the constitutional revisions sent 
to the chapter presidents. We hope that they will help clarify questions regarding 
the two matters. 

Pi Lambda Theta has been represented at several important functions this fall. 
On October 3, Dr. Phyllis Nichols, President of Alpha Theta Chapter, attended the 
Katharine F. Lenroot Dinner which honored Miss Lenroot on her retirement as 
head of the Children’s Bureau. Vice-President Galeta Kaar served as our representa- 
tive at the Chicago dinner meeting of the National Midcentury Committee for 
Children and Youth on October 30. We were represented at two inaugurations— 
by Miss Ethelyn P. Taylor, Upsilon, at the inauguration on October 8 of Ernest 
Leroy Wilkinson as President of Brigham Young University and by Dr. Margaret 
Ruth Smith, Vice-President, at the inauguration on November 2 of Roland R. 
De Marco as President of Finch Junior College. Also on November 2 Miss Dorothy 
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Christensen, Kappa, represented us at the Seventy-fifth Anniversary Observance 
at the University of Oregon. 

Please give us suggestions of ways in which we can do our Pi Lambda Theta 
job better, and let us know ways in which we can help you—either as chapters or 
individuals. 

Cordially, 
Beulah Benton Tatum 
President 


Presenting the Editorial Staff 
(Continued from page 149) 


new interest in photography (after taking kodachromes abroad), sports and hand- 
crafts. MABEL CLAIRE STARK, Chairman of the National Committee on Public 
Affairs, becomes editor of that feature in the Journal. Her earlier years were spent 
in Illinois and before coming to California she taught in teachers colleges in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Massachusetts. In California she took additional graduate work 
at the University of California, Berkeley, and taught until her retirement last year 
in the secondary schools of San Francisco. She was initiated into Omega Chapter 
and later went into the Northern California Alumnz Chapter as a charter member. 
Her national assignments have included chairmanship and membership on two nomi- 
nating committees. Her interests which are “not necessarily intellectual” include 
her “Sunshine Cottage, where the latch-string hangs out” and her garden in 
Carmel; reading everything from ‘‘who dunnits” to Webster's Unabridged; radio 
and enjoying weekend guests. GRACE WILSON, whom you met in the fall 
issue of the Journal is Vice-President in charge of Program and Projects and 
becomes editor of that feature. 

We have left a most important member to the last. If you would see her, consult 
your mirror. Yes, it is you dear reader, without whom we would be earth-bound 
indeed. We seek your comments, your suggestions, your contributions. Our pur- 
pose is to provide you with the best in good reading—which you grow to feel 
you cannot do without. It is what the Journal means to you—which will give 
direction to our course. 





“ProcraM AND PROJECT NOTES 


In A Quarter of A Century of Pi Lambda Theta there is the following account of 
the way in which Pi Lambda Theta met an educational crisis nearly twenty years ago. 
“A committee was appointed in 1933 to study the Emergency in Education. The 
committee pointed out a general tendency toward destructive criticism of the schools 
by persons lacking the data on which to make such criticisms.” The committee saw 
in Pi Lambda Theta members and chapters “forces that could help meet this unfair 
and ill-formed criticism by knowing the pertinent facts and being intent to give 
them currency in the public press and in study groups.’ The Council adopted a 
resolution ‘‘vigorously pledging Pi Lambda Theta to the prosecution of the demo- 
cratic program of education established in the United States.’ 

The September 8, 1951, issue of Saturday Review of Literature is that magazine's 
annual survey of education; in it are several articles of interest to anyone interested 
in education. Reminding one of that earlier crisis in education are reports of six 
communities grouped under the general title “The Public School Crisis.” Each 
report gives a brief résumé of critical situations in these cities and tells of ways 
some of the citizens are working to solve their problems. This material may be 
pertinent to chapter discussion, that Pi Lambda Thetans may be “‘alerted’”’ to some 
of the dangers facing democratic education today. 

Several books on education are reviewed in this issue of Saturday Review of 
Literature. The books reviewed ‘‘deal with topics of interest not only to professional 
educators but to every public minded citizen.” The editorial “The New Illiteracy” 
might well be read in a chapter meeting. It is a challenge to all teachers and pro- 
spective teachers. 

In the Journal of Educational Research for September, 1951, three articles may 
be of interest to chapters studying various phases of “Creative Teaching.” One 
article reports a study made by Herbert Klausmeier, Arno Luker and Stanley 
Stromswold of Colorado State College of Education—‘‘Influencing Choice of Teach- 
ing Career Among College Sophomores.”’ Another report is that of a study made 
by Jesse A. Bond, University of California, Los Angeles, on “Strengths and Weak- 
nesses of Student Teachers.” The third article reports a study made by Elmer J. 
Clark, Indiana State Teachers Coliege, on ‘The Relationship Between the Person- 
ality Traits of Elementary School Teachers and Their Evaluation of Objectionable 
Pupil Behavior.” 

A new educational magazine was started in May, 1951, that may be of interest 
to chapters studying various phases of education. It is called Educational Theory 
and is published by the John Dewey Society in cooperation with The College of 
Education, University of Illinois. In this first issue the editor, Archibald W. Ander- 
son, Associate Professor of Education at the University of Illinois, says that “the 
journal will be devoted to publishing scholarly articles and studies in the founda- 
tions of education and in related disciplines outside the field of education, which 
contribute to the advancement of educational theory.” In this first issue there is a 
stimulating article by R. Bruce Raup, Professor of Education at Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, on the subject “The Moral Dimensions in Education’; an- 
other article by A. Max Carmichael, Professor of Education at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, is on ‘“The Philosophic Issue in Democracy.”’ These two 
articles and some of the others would lend themselves to discussion in chapter 
meetings. 

In today’s world it would seem that all citizens should know more about Asia, 
yet a study made by the Joint Committee on Southern Asia—American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council—indicates that there is an 
amazingly small number of persons in the United States with special competence on 
affairs and conditions of Southern Asia. The Joint Committee reports its survey and 
outlines a ten-year program in a 1951 publication entitled Southern Asia Studies in 
the United States. The program includes study and research, preparing books and 
teaching materials. One statement seemed particularly pertinent for those who are 
teaching or preparing to teach. ‘“The great majority of undergraduates in this coun- * 
try complete the normal four years of college with only the most cursory contact 
with Southern Asia studies of any kind or, quite frequently, with none at all.’”’ The 
Committee makes several recommendations. One is as follows: ‘““To promote South- 
ern Asia studies as a normal subject in general education.” The pamphlet is stimu- 
lating reading. 

A very significant conference on Women in the Defense Decade, sponsored by 
the American Council on Education, was held in New York City on September 27 
and 28, 1951. A summary of the conference, entitled A New Design for the 
Defense Decade, was made by Margaret Culkin Banning. This report, copyrighted 
by the American Council on Education, may be secured from the Council office in 
Washington, D.C. Many Pi Lambda Theta chapters will want to study the report 
and consider ways in which the work of the conference may be implemented in 
colleges and in communities. The following paragraphs give a brief résumé of the 
report by Margaret Culkin Banning. 

The sponsorship of the conference by the American Council on Education ‘‘gave 
its meetings and findings both dignity and place in the national effort. The con- 
ference leaders and delegates concerned themselves with education in its broadest 
sense, trying to include all the forces which play upon the home and the community 
as well as on the schools.” 

Mrs. Banning gives the gist of the group discussions in her report as follows: 

“This is a completely new approach to peace. This is a different way to spend the 
next ten years from the state of fear and terror which has been often prophesied as 
our future. It is the approach of orderly people toward a peaceful society. It is 
realistic, accepting the force of arms and the burdensome cost of them. But it is a 
refusal to allow the progress of civilization to be interrupted during the period 
when we must take great precautions for our physical safety. We must guard family 
life, consolidate communities, and not let the children become nervous or fright- 
ened. We must understand enough economics so that we can control the economy 
when necessary. We must educate the young people usefully, with knowledge of the 
past and great hope for the future.” 








—_ TO COAST 


Alpha Chapter 


Alpha Chapter held its annual Founders’ Day 
banquet and fall initiation at the Stephens College 
Country Club November 14. “The Founding of 
Pj Lambda Theta” was the keynote address given 
by Mrs. Ralph K. Watkins. A joint meeting with 
Phi Delta Kappa and Sigma Pi Alpha was held 
December 12, at which time Dean L. G. Town- 
send, of the College of Education, spoke on “The 
Teacher and Communications.” Dr. Hale Aarnes, 
of Stephens College, selected “Occupations Edu- 
cation” as his topic for the January 9 meeting. 
On February 13, Dr. Marjorie Carpenter will 
speak on “The Humanities.” A spring initiation 
and tea are planned for March 12. A panel dis- 
cussion of “Home Membership” will be the 
theme of the joint meeting with the Central 
Missouri Alumne Chapter on April 9. Miss 
Margot Truman will be the moderator, with 
Mrs. Toimi Kyllonen, Mrs. Jack Neenan, Miss 
Marjorie Momyer and Dr. Henry Bowman as 
panel members. Dr. E. C. Chiasson, psychiatrist, 
will discuss “The Teacher and Health” on May 
14. The final event planned for the season is to 
be a breakfast June 11, honoring Pi Lambda 
Theta graduates. 


Kappa Chapter 


Alumnez members of Kappa Chapter were en- 
tertained the evening of November 29 by mem- 
bers of the active division at a program in cele- 
bration of Founders’ Day. Dorothy Christensen, 
President of the group, presided during the eve- 
ning and conducted the very impressive Founders’ 
Day Service. Excerpts frém Josephine Caporale’s 
report on the Biennial Council at Ithaca, New 
York, opened this inspirational service. This was 
followed by a brief history of Pi Lambda Theta 
and of Kappa Chapter; a rededication to the 
purposes of the national organization; and was 
concluded by the Founders’ Day Service, with all 
joining in the singing of “Hail to the Founders’’ 
to end this portion of the program. Tea was served 
by the active group. 

As this year is a trial period in which the 
meetings of the campus division and the alumnz 
group are held at different times and places, it 
was a real pleasure to receive this first invitation 
extended to the alumnz division by the actives. 
Even though the interests of the two groups vary, 
members found themselves laying tentative plans 
for two more social meetings to be held jointly; 
the first one to be planned by the alumnz division 
to entertain the actives at a pot luck dinner at 
one of the modern grade schools in Eugene with 


a program featuring elementary education; an- 
other with both groups uniting to honor Dr. 
Paul B. Jacobson, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Oregon, and his wife 
at an affair which has come to be known as the 
Dean’s Dinner. 


Lambda Chapter 


Lambda Chapter held two initiation ceremonies 
during the year, for twenty new members on 
May 27, and for eighteen on August 10. The 
spring initiation was followed by a breakfast 
party, and the fall initiation by a dinner. Found- 
ers’ Day was celebrated with a dinner meeting 
on November 12 at which Lambda Chapter was 
hostess to the Chicago Alumne and Alpha Zeta 
Chapters. Guest speaker at the dinner was Miss 
Ethel Kawin, whose subject was “Learning to 
Live in a Changing World.’’ Dr. Dorothy Veon, 
National Treasurer visited the chapter in Feb- 
ruary. Speakers at meetings during the year in- 
cluded Dr. Maurice Seay, who spoke on “The 
Sloan Experiment in Kentucky,” Mr. Sam Sood, 
who described “A Rural Education Project 
Among Share-Croppers,”” Miss Marie Peralta, 
who spoke on “Education in the Philippines,” 
and Miss Kay Mya Yee who spoke on “Educa- 
tion in Burma.” Several teas have been sponsored 
for all faculty members and students in the Edu- 
cation Department, and two morning Coffee 
Hours for women students and faculty members. 
To further its service function to the Education 
Department, and in an effort to improve student- 
faculty relations, Lambda has cooperated with 
Phi Delta Kappa in sponsoring several depart- 
mental entertainments. A Square Dance was given 
jointly in October, 1950, in May, 1951 and will 
be repeated on November 30. Plans are under 
way for other departmental activities under joint 
sponsorship, including teas, films and discussion 
groups. 


Alpha Gamma Chapter 


The following items represent some of the 
major plans that our Chapter has for 1951-1952. 

Beginning Teachers’ Conferences, staffed by 
members of Alpha Gamma Chapter, are designed 
to permit beginning elementary and secondary 
teachers throughout New England the stimulation 
of coming together and sitting down with ex- 
perienced teachers of the grade in which they 
(the beginning teachers) are teaching and dis- 
cussing with them some of the problems that 
arise. An opportunity to examine materials used 
by these experienced teachers is also provided. 
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The Chapter maintains a list of speakers who 
will go to P.T.A. meetings and speak about edu- 
cation, or who are available to speak on programs 
for Career Days and College and High School 
Commencements. Only skilled speakers are on the 
Chapter’s list of available people. 

A committee is now reviewing research done 
by Boston University since 1939. They are 
presently engaged in reviewing research in the 
field of Language Arts from 1939-1951. Later 
they will review research in Arithmetic, Social 
Studies, etc., for the same period of time. The 
Language Arts review will be published this year 
and yearly additions will be made to it. This will 
permit the Chapter to have this project as a con- 
tinuing service and also to profit by the sales of 
the review. 


Alpha Nu Chapter 


“Widening Our Cultural Horizons” is the 
1951-1952 program theme of Alpha Nu Chapter. 
In October “A Visit to the Caribbean Lands” 
was presented by Miss Helen Partridge, recently 
returned from Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. The Novem- 
ber business meeting was followed by the show- 
ing of two films, “The Sixth Chair’ and ‘‘Prep- 
aratidn of Teachers.’ Also in November a Tea 
for candidates for membership was held. 

On December 1 the initiation, Founders’ Day 
Ceremony and banquet featured Miss Ada James, 
Alpha Nu member and delegate of the N.E.A. 
to the Malta Conference. A Christmas Tea was 
held at the home of Mrs. Lawrence Kogel on 
December 27. 

Miss Elva LeWin, also one of our members, 
spoke on her “Round the World Travels” at the 
January meeting. In February, Mr. Bernard 
Rooney, Art Supervisor in Buffalo, will discuss 
“Art in Everyday Life.” A business meeting and 
luncheon will be held in March, with University 
of Buffalo Professor Dr. Kathryn Thorn speak- 
ing on “Problems in Speech: The Role of the 
Classroom Teacher.” 

In April a program is to be presented for the 
Education Unit of the University of Buffalo, and 
a Tea for candidates will be held. The spring 
initiation, installation of officers and banquet will 
take place on May 10, with Dr. Ruth Harris, Na- 
tional Vice-President of Pi Lambda Theta as the 
speaker. 


Alpha Pi Chapter 


Alpha Pi Chapter at Wayne University has 
planned its 1951-1952 program around the theme 
of helping student teachers. As part of this pro- 
gram we shall have in February a “Swap Shop” 
where ideas and teaching aids developed by 
members of Pi Lambda Theta will be displayed 
for the benefit of all students in the College of 
Education. Thé chapter is also planning to pub- 
lish and distribute a booklet designed to help 
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the beginning student teacher adjust more easily 
to the new experience of teaching. The booklet, 
tentatively titled ‘““The Care and Feeding of 
Critics, Supervisors, ef al,’ will be published 
early in 1952. 


Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter 


Our theme for the year 1951-1952 is “World 
Horizons Demand New Goals.”’ Our first meet- 
ing started the development of this by arranging 
for a viewing of over 300 slides taken by one of 
our own members during an extended tour of 
Europe this past summer. Our Founders’ Day 
Dinner continued the theme by presenting an 
Austrian professor's explanation of the Austrian 
system of education and a comparison of it with 
the American system. Our February meeting will 
continue the international emphasis in that it will 
be held at International House with foreign 
students as our guests. 


Fort Wayne Alumnz Chapter 


The Fort Wayne Alumne Chapter started its 
year on September 10 with a picnic supper, at 
which time our President, Miss Emma Kiefer, 
gave an interesting report of the Biennial Council 
held at Cornell University in August. Plans were 
also made for the Founders’ Day banquet, which 
was held November 17, with Mrs. Galeta Kaar, 
of Chicago, Illinois, as the guest speaker. She 
served as the official visitor of the National Board 
and spoke on “Pi Lambda Thetans—Community 
Leaders.” Installation of officers, initiation of new 
members, and the Founders’ Day ritual also were 
conducted at this time. 

For the past few years several members of the 
Fort Wayne Chapter have assisted in teaching 
basic English to the displaced persons who are 
coming to the city. A small group are already 
teaching two Hungarian families each week in 
their homes and as soon as another family finds 
a home another group will teach them. 

At the January meeting a civic leader spoke 
on the subject “Civic Responsibilities and Op- 
portunities for Women.” Following the talk 
members described how participation in com- 
munity activities has helped them. 

The guest speaker at the spring meeting will 
be a Norwegian high school student who will 
compare the schools of Norway and the United 
States. The year will close with a picnic in May. 


Kansas City Alumnz Chapter 


Furthering the 1950-1951 theme of “Interna- 
tional Understanding,” a meeting was held at the 
Unity School of Christianity, a world wide or- 
ganization which promotes better international 
relations through spiritual understanding. Next, 
Pi Lambda Thetans entertained members of the 
Future Teachers of America at the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. At a third meeting Dr. Dorothy 
Veon spoke, and Miss Elizabeth Morris related 
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experiences of two years as teacher of American 
children in Germany. A Christmas program, 
called, ‘Tapestry of Christmas,” given by Dr. 
Louise Abney and students of Kansas City Junior 
College, again emphasized international relation- 
ships through appreciation of others. 

Honors, awards, recognition: Dr. Louise Abney 
has published a new collection of poems, “No 
Time for Doubt”; Mrs. Sam Roberts is President 
of League of Women Voters, Kansas City; Mrs. 
Dora Knudtson Johnson is Dean of Women, 
Christian College, Columbia, Mo.; Mrs. Kather- 
ine H. Wilson was president of the Council of 
Administrative Women in Education (1950- 
1951) Kansas City; Miss Mary J. Burke is 
President of the Council of Administrative 
Women in Education (1951-1952) Kansas City; 
Miss Esther Erickson has been elected President 
of Kansas City, Kansas, Elementary Principals 
Club; Miss Lutie Childs has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Elementary Education, William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Mo.; Dr. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe 
is the only woman member of the Babe Ruth 
Sportsmanship Committee; Mrs. Nelle Cummins 
Dabney has been appointed Director of Special 
Education, Kansas City, Mo., Public Schools; 
Miss Florence Smith is a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the National Education Associa- 
tion; Miss Jo Boring continues to write bird 
articles for the Kansas City Star; Miss Nadine 
Williams, President of the Kansas City Alumnz 
Chapter, and Miss Alma Ephraimson are repre- 
sentatives for the Wyandotte County UNESCO 
Council. 


Long Beach Alumnz Chapter 


Choosing as its theme, “Know Your Com- 
munity,” Long Beach Alumne Chapter opened 
its 1950-1951 season with an informal talk by 
Miss Flora Thurston on the “Family Life Edu- 
cation” program of the Long Beach City Schools. 
In March members were privileged to tour the 
newly completed Long Beach Health Center 
under the guidance of Dr. Irving D. Litwack, 
Director of the public health program, who 
explained the activities of the department and 
the importance of organized community effort 
in the public health program. Highlight of the 
traditional May Breakfast meeting was an outline 
of the unique organization of the Long Beach 
Juvenile Bureau given by Mrs. Ivah Eaton, In- 
spector in that Bureau. Mrs. Eaton stressed the 
mutual cooperation which exists between the 
bureau and the city schools. 

As part of its philanthropic activities the 
Chapter sent a package of clothing and supplies 
to a mission school at Fort Jameson, Northern 
Rhodesia. The teacher in this school is allowed 
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twelve dollars a year to feed, clothe and buy 
supplies for her forty pupils. 
With “The Woman in Education Looks at 
as its theme for this year, the Chapter is 
looking forward to such activities as a panel by 
members of the Future Teachers of America; the 
Gossip Clinic presented by Mrs. Edith Kraft 
Gardner; and the Spring Conference of the 
Southern California Council of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Northern California Alumnz Chapter 


The Public Affairs Committee of Northern 
California Alumne Chapter presented its annual 
program at a luncheon meeting in the Women’s 
City Club in San Francisco on Saturday, October 
20. Eighty members and their guests were present 
to consider the topic, “Teachers: A World 
View.” 

Dr. Bernice Baxter, acting Chairman of the 
committee, presented two excellent speakers, Miss 
Corinne Sweet, of the Oakland Public Schools 
and exchange teacher to England in 1950-1951, 
and Dr. Wallace Hall, Superintendent of 
Schools, Marin County. Dr. Hall is Chairman, 
Education Reconstruction Committee of 
UNESCO, Division of World Affairs. Our guests 
of honor for the day were fourteen teachers from 
other lands who are now studying in Bay Area 
colleges. Five countries were represented: Canada, 
England, Germany, Japan and the Philippines. 
As each guest was introduced she stated her 
position in her home land and her plans upon 
returning. 


Spokane Alumnz Chapter 


“School and Our Public Relations” and “‘Cre- 
ative Teaching” comprise our themes for this 
year. Highlights will be our annual Christmas 
breakfast honoring Miss Jennifer Eagles, an ex- 
change teacher from London; and in the spring, 
our joint luncheon with Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa 
Delta Pi and Phi Beta Kappa, the program to 
feature a panel discussion of “Schools and Our 
Public Relations, and Attacks Upon the Schools.” 

Some of our outstanding members are: Miss 
Leila Lavin, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Spokane Public Schools; Miss Conah Mae Ellis, 
formerly Girls’ Adviser at North Central High 
School, recently returned after two years in 
Europe; Miss Katherine Hunt, faculty member of 
Lewis and Clark High School, who is in London 
this year as an exchange teacher; Miss Marguerite 
Cross, Secretary-Treasurer of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the Washington Educa- 
tion Association; and Miss Alice Latta, North- 
western Regional Director of the Classroom 
Teachers’ Department of the National Education 
Association. 
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